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Please route to other 
teachers of Social 


Why I Like World Week isis 


A classtaom teacher who uses World Week 
writes her opinion of the magazine 




















World Week can 
help make your 
teaching easier and 
more effective. Turn 
page for our edi- 
torial program. 
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World Week’s Editorial Program . . . 


is keyed to these 
subject-matter needs 


WORLD AFFAIRS UNIT (see pp. 12-17) 
Each week, a timely subject of major significance is explored in 
a series of short articles, interrelated to form a complete study- 
unit. Historical, geographical, economic, and social backgrounds 
are fully presented. Workbook and quiz material with every unit. 


NEWS SECTION (see pp. 6-10) 
FIVE full pages of news and news biographies form the opening 
editorial features of every issue of World Week. To assure time- 
liness, four pages are written and teletyped to our printer within 
a week of the arrival of the magazine in your school. ““What’s 
Behind It” section gives background information and spotlights 
moral and spiritual issues in the news. 
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AMERICAN ISSUES (see p. 11) 
Each week, a short article will summarize the background and 
issues in one importani nation-wide problem which is currently 
being debated in Congress or among citizens generally. 


“GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK” (see pp. 20-21) 
Citizenship means doing as well as believing. These real-life 
stories of youth at work on practical community-improvement 
projects help stimulate readers to ACTIVE citizenship. 


LIFE-ADJUSTMENT 

Vocational guidance: “Career Club” (p. 24). Note self-rating 
charts. 

Teen-age social and personal problems: “Ask Gay Head” (p. 22). 
Moral and spiritual values: “*“How Would You Solve It?” (p. 22); 
“What’s Behind It” section of news articles, 

Good health and good grooming are encouraged by such student- 
interest features as “Fun With Food,” “Good Grooming,” ““Look- 
ing and Listening,” “‘Following the Films.” 


TEACHER EDITION 
(This is page 2-T of the weekly Teacher Edition) ‘ 
Your Teacher Edition of World Week (which you receive with- 
out extra charge along with your order for 10 or more student 
subscriptions) contains lesson plans, activity suggestions, and 
discussion questions for use with the current issue. 

Once a month Scholastic Teacher comes to you as a full-sized 
professional journal of 32 or more pages. 
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Yours with World Week—at no extra charge 


1954-55 World 


News Map 


a “student’s-eye” view of today’s world 


The annual Scholastic News Map is BRAND-NEW 


in these respects: 


(1) PROJECTION: In a survey this summer, we 
asked a number of our teacher-users whether 
they wanted a world map showing proportions 
of land-masses more accurately than is possible 
with the mercator-type projection. The answer 
was “‘yes.” So we have prepared an entirely new 
world map, which conveys a sense of the round- 
ness of the globe. Dr. Erwin Raisz of Harvard 
University developed this projection. 

(2) SOUTHEAST ASIA: Because of the focal im- 
portance of Southeast Asia at this time, a special 
enlarged map of this area is included. Countries, 
main rivers, cities, and topography are shown. 

(3) NEWS CAPTIONS: “news boxes” on the main 
map summarize the current developments in 
places now in the spotlight of world attention. 


The annual Scholastic News Map is THE SAME 
useful aid to study of world affairs as in previous 
years. 

SIZE: 34 by 44 inches 

PAPER: printed on sturdy chart paper, suitable 
for display on your classroom wall. 

COLORS: Seven sparkling colors bring out major 
political divisions in today’s world. 

SPECIAL MARKINGS distinguish United Nations 
members, British Commonwealth nations, U. N. 
trust territories. 

INSERT MAPS show (1) air-geography relation- 
ships with an over-the-pole view of the northern 
hemisphere; (2) enlarged map of Western and 


Central Europe. 
UP-TO-DATE and accurate boundaries, locations, 
and place names are used, 


The NEW News Map will be delivered to you (one to a classroom) as soon 
as we receive your order for 10 or more subscriptions to World Week. 


MORE EXTRAS for classes using World Week are described on next page. > 
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COMMUNISM: Threat to Our Liberties 


How can we prepare young minds to meet this menace? 


“The dangers of communism could be readily understood 
if properly taught, and it would be of great value to the 
youth of our country if they could be adequately shown the 
difference between the theory and practices of communism 


and the theory and practices of the Government of the 
United States under our Constitution.” 
—Standing Committee on Citizenship of the 
American Bar Association, July, 1954 


Here’s How World Week Will Help You Fulfill This Objective: 


e@ “Freedom Answers Communism,” a weekly series of 
articles showing the differences between communism 
and our democratic freedoms, was published in World 
Week during the 1953-54 school year. We have now 
published FREEDOM ANSWERS COMMUNISM-—re- 
vised and up-dated—in a 64-page booklet, which we 
offer to classes using World Week at 10 cents a copy 
(one copy for each semester subscription, two for each 
full-year subscription). Free teacher desk copies are sent 
as follows: 10 to 39 copies of FREEDOM ANSWERS 
COMMUNISM, 1 free desk copy; 40-69, 2 copies; 70-99, 


3 copies; 100-129, 4 copies; 1 extra desk copy for each 
30 booklets thereafter. 


e World Week will cover current developments in the 
struggle between freedom and communism both in 
news stories and in a special series of units. These units 
will discuss: (a) origin and rise of communism; (b) 
communism in Russia; (c) communism as world revo- 
lutionary movement; (d) how the U. S. deals with com- 
munism. 
See page 6-T for schedule of units. 


KEY ISSUE and CONGRESS AT WORK 


Every student subscriber receives these two reference manuals 


during school year: 


YOUR KEY TO UNDERSTANDING WORLD NEWS wili be bound into the 
Sept. 29 issue. The KEY issue brings world history uj-to-date, ‘vith 
summary of recent events and curre it information and backgrcund 


on the U. S. and world affairs. 


CONGRESS AT WORK, to be bound into the Feb. 16 issue, will aid your 


study of the new 84th Congress. 


Announcement Regarding the Next Issue 


This first issue of World Week, dated Sept. 15, is 
mailed about Sept. 1 so that teachers may receive it 
during the opening week of school. Orders submitted 
after Sept. 1 will be serviced immediately upon receipt. 

The second issue, dated Sept. 22, will be mailed in 
time to reach the schools between Sept. 16 and 20. We 
are staggering the shipping dates of the first two issues 
to provide for differentials in school opening dates, give 
teachers time to ascertain the number of subscriptions 
they wish, and avoid the piling up of weekly copies at 
the school. The third issue, dated Sept. 29, and each 
weekly issue thereafter, will reach the schools on or 
before the date of issue. Thus, there is a longer gap than 
usual between the first issue and the second issue, and 
between the second issue and the third. 





To order 


World Week 


fill in and mail one of these 
cards. Tentative orders may 
be revised within three weeks 
after receipt of first issue. 
Please pass the second card 
to another teacher. 

School subscription price: 
55¢ per semester (15 weekly 
issues); $1.10 per school year 
(30 issues). 

If your teaching assignment this term is concerned 
with subject matter or grade level for which World 
Week is not appropriate, please pass this copy of 
the magazine to a teacher who would be-interested. 
We invite you to request sample copies of any of 
the other weekly Scholastic Magazines: 

NEWSTIME, Social Studies and English, Grades 4-5 
JUNIGR SCHOLASTIC, Social Studies and English, 

Grades 6-7-8 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, Social Studies, Grades 10-11-12 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH, English, Grades 9-10-11-12 
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World Week 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1954 moves southward 
ly eae Res - 








nl SNORKEL p 


You'll seem to sense a new mastery of words and wisdom as your thoughts flow 


through ¢his pen to paper. 

The big Sheaffer point smooths the way because it’s made to write as you do. 
You choose the one that suits you best . .. whether you prefer fine, precise strokes 
or broad, flowing flourishes. The point is yours... the writing is you. 

And filling time is just a pleasant pause, as the tube extends to drink the ink, 
then retracts. No dunking, pumping or wiping! 

This is your year to own Sheaffer’s new Snorkel Pen. Try it at your Sheaffer 


dealer. Then look at the price. No reason now for envying others. 





, : Sheaffer Snorkel Pens from $8.75. 

This Fall, Sheaffer is sponsoring the famed Other modern Sheaffer Pens from just $3.75. 
Scholastic Writing Awards. Be sure to enter 
this creative writing competition that offers 


cash prizes as well as new Sheaffer Snorkel S w t A r - e R'S 


Pens for the winners 
WHITE COT /O\ OF DISTINCTION 











W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO., FORT MADISON, IOWA, U.S.A. «+ IN CANADA: GODERICH, ONT. + IN AUSTRALIA: MELBOURNE + IN GREAT BRITAIN: LONDON 
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Rose, Cotton, Orange, Sugar...name’em... practically 
every Bowl Game was played with the Spalding J5-V 
foot ball. Choice of most of the country’s major schools 
and colleges. Featuring “Control-it,” an amazing slip- 
proof process that gives you positive control under all 
weather conditions: easier ball handling, more accurate 
passing, more control in punting. 


Spalding also offers you a fine 
value in the Eddie Le Baron 
College foot ball. Endorsed by the 
famous pro star, this ball is of 
_ select pebble-grained leather. Of 
ficial in size, shape and weight. 


Spalding foot balls are available in a wide 
range of prices, including junior sizes. 

Get your team off to a good start. 

See your Spalding dealer now. 


PALDING 


sets the pace in football 





300 Chances to Win in $3465 Royal Portable Annual Prize Contest! 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO! IT’S EASY! 


Write a letter on this subject: 





“What Christmas means to me” 


/LL SEE MY OLDER BROTHER 
~/WHOLL BE HOME FROM COLLEGE 
AND WE CAN SKATE AND GO TO PARTIES 


THE WHOLE FAMILY WILL 

GO TO CHURCH TOGETHER 
AND THEN GATHER AROUND THE 
TREE ON CHRISTMAS MORNING 


Attention, Seniors! Be sure your letter on the subject, “What 
Christmas means to me,” is not longer than 500 words. 


Attention, Juniors! Be sure your letter on the subject, “What 
Christmas means to me,” is not longer than 350 words. 


Everybody must write on one side of the paper only, in ink and 
in legible handwriting or in typewriting double-spaced. To win the 
extra awards (typewriters) your letter must be signed by a local 
Royal Portable Typewriter dealer. 


HINTS TO HELP YOU WIN—Perhaps you have a dog 
and give him a Christmas present. Why not write about that? 
Maybe your family invites strangers in or service men who can’t 
go home. There’s a fine subject. Perhaps your town has a community 
celebration. Perhaps you have some very special kind of Christmas 
dinner. Maybe someone very dear to you comes a long way to see 


you just at Christmas time 


These are simply hints to start your mind going. Now sit down 


and write. 


HERE ARE THE SIMPLE RULES 


or typewrite double-spaced on one side of paper 
only, a letter or theme on topic, ““What Christmas Royal McBee, Inc.. 
means to me.”’ In Senior Division, (10th, 11th 
12th grades) letter must not exceed 500 words in 
length. In Junior Division (6th, 7th, 8th, 9th 
grades) letter must not exceed 350 words in length 4 


2. Mail not later than November 12, 1954, to 
Royal Portable Contest c/o Scholastic Magazines, 
33 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Submit Scholastic 
as many entries as you wish. Be sure each entry is 
signed with your name, home address, name of 


school, your school grade and teacher’s name returned. All entries 








3. Contest open to any upper elementary and 
junior high school student 
1. Write legibly in ink on one side of paper only, grades) and high school student (10th. 11th. 12th 
grades) of the United States, except employees of 
its subsidiaries, or of its 
advertising agencies and their families. Contest 
subject to all Federal and state regulations 


~ Entries will be judged for originality. sincerity, 
and aptness of thought by the Reuben H. Donnelly 
Corporation. Final judging by editorial staff of 
Magazines. Judges’ decisions final 6. Prize winners’ 
Prizes are listed elsewhere in this advertisement. January 
Duplicate prizes awarded in case of ties. No entries 
contents, and ideas therein 








150 Chances to Win Prizes in SENIOR Division 


(10th, 11th, 12th grades) 
$200 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$100 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$ 50 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$ 10 each, 3 awarded for each state 


Ist Prize 
2nd Prize 
3rd Prize ; 
147 Cash Prizes 
*Gold Portable Typewriter award given only when entry signed by Royal 


Portable dealer. 


150 Chances to Win Prizes in JUNIOR Division 


(6th, 7th, 8th, 9th grades) 
$100 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$ 50 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$ 25 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$ 10 each, 3 awarded for each state 


Ist Prize 
2nd Prize 
3rd Prize 
147 Cash Prizes 
*Gold Portable Typewriter award given only when entry signed by Royal 


Portable dealer. 


IT’S EASY. Start working on your entry today. When 
finished, be sure to put yourself in line for the extra award of 
a wonderful, new Royal Portable Gold Typewriter by having 
a local Royal Portable dealer sign your entry. Mail to Royal 
Portable Contest, Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd Street, 


New York 36, N. Y. 


become the property of Royal McBee Company, 
(6th, 7th, 8th, 9th Inc., to be used as it sees fit. 


5. To the winners of the first prize (Senior and 
Junior Division) and of the 2nd and 3rd prizes in 
each division, there will be awarded one Royal 
Portable Gold Typewriter each, provided entry 
is signed by an authorized Royal Portable Type- 
writer dealer. The 147 cash prizes in Senior and 
Junior Divisions will be awarded on the basis of 3 
per state plus Dist. of Columbia. 


names will be announced in 
13th issue of Scholastic Magazines. All 
prize winners will be notified by mail and each 


will receive his-prize before December 25, 1954. 
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Meet 
World Week! 


Hello, World Week reader! 

Here’s what we plan for you as a 
subscriber to World Week: 

You will receive 30 issues of the 
magazine—one each week during the 
school year except at holidays. 

As you open each issue, you will 
find that the first few pages tell you 
the news. We get the news to you 
while it’s fresh and up-to-date— 
usually within a week of the time 
the magazine reaches your school. 
(This first issue is a special case. 
In this week’s issue we review high 
spots of the summer instead of the 
regular “what happened last week.” ) 
Our news stories include plenty of 
background material so you can see, 
not only WHAT happened, but also 
WHY it happened. 

After the news, in each issue, 
comes the weekly unit. It takes up 
an important topic that needs more 
complete explanation than we can 
give in a news story. 

As you leaf through the magazine, 
you will see plenty of other inter- 
esting features—stories of teen-age 
good-citizenship activities, crossword 
puzzles, sports news, movie and 
radio-TV column, “Ask Gay Head,” 
and other special columns. 

Why do we recommend World 
Week to you? 

First, because you'll get a lot of 
fun out of it. We have regular fea- 
tures to fit just about every teen- 
ager’s interests. At least, that’s what 
readers tell us (see page 38). 

Second, because the information 
in our articles will help you with 
your school subjects. 

Third, because you need to know 
what’s going on in the world if 
you're going to be the kind of ma- 
ture and well-informed citizen our 


country needs. (A good many par- « 


ents tell us that the way they keep 
up with the world is by reading their 
sons and daughters’ issues of World 
Week. ) 

This is YOUR magazine. If you 
have any questions about World 
Week, or any gripes or suggestions, 
let us know about it. “Sound off” by 
writing a note to: “Say What You 
Please,” World Week, 33 West 42nd 
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Our 
Editorial 


Platform 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES are published to promote the edu- 
cation for enlightened citizenship of students in the schools of 
the United States. 


We believe profoundly in, and strive to inspire faith in: 
... the worth and dignity of the individual; 
..+ high moral and spiritual values; 


... the democratic way of life, with its basic liberties and re- 
sponsibilities for all; 


...the American system of constitutional, representative gov- 
ernment; 


... free competitive enterprise and free labor working for 
abundant production; 


.+. cooperation and understanding among all peoples for the 
peace of the world. 


We are unalterably opposed to communism, fascism or any 
other system in which men become the slaves of a master state. 


We aim to present the clearest explanation of current 
affairs, the best contemporary thought and creative expression, 
and the most helpful guidance for adjustment to life, adapted 
to the understanding and interests of youth. Good citizens 
honestly differ on important public questions and the young 
people of today need training under wise teachers to participate 
in solving these problems as the adult citizens of tomorrow. 
We therefore believe that all sides of these problems should 
be impartially discussed in the schools and in classroom maga- 
zines, with deep respect for facts and for logical thinking. 
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Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Tue Eprrors or Woritp WEEK 
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Newsmakers / 


VISITING ANGEL 

THE “ANGEL OF DIENBIEN- 
PHU” was Congress’ guest last 
month. 

The “Angel” is 29-year-old Gene- 
vieve de Galard-Terraube. A French 
nurse, she is the first woman for- 
eigner invited to come to the U. S$ 
by special action of Congress 

Only two other citizens of for- 
eign lands have ever received Con- 
vressional invitations to our shores. 
The first was Miss Galard-Terraube’s 
countryman, Lafayette of France. 
He came in 1824 to receive Uncle 
Sam’s thanks for help during our 
Revolutionary War. The second 
(1851) was Louis Kossuth, a famous 
Hungarian patriot. 

Uncle Sam’s No. 3 
guest” finished her nurse’s training 
in France about a year and a half 
ago. She volunteered 
to serve as a Indo-China, 
where France was at war (see p 
12). 

On March 26 she made one of her 
many flights to Dienbienphu. This 
French fortress, deep in the interior 
of Viet Nam, was surrounded by 
the Communists and under heavy at- 
tack. She expected to fly out before 
daybreak with a  plane-load of 
wounded men. 

But at dawn on March 27, Com- 
munist shells ripped into the C-47 
which had brought her to Dien- 
bienphu. Other planes were kept 


“honored 


immediately 
nurse in 
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"The Angel” visits a military hospital in Washington, D. C., 
and talks to an American soldier who was wounded in Korea. 


from landing by almost continuous 
Red shelling. 

Genevieve radioed her mother: 
“The boys have invited me to stay 
for the siege.” She was the only 
woman among 11,000 men. 

She helped with as many as 25 
operations a day, and lost 18 pounds. 
Frequently the commanding officer 
had to order her to rest. “She never 
stops working until she falls off her 
feet,” he said. 

On May 7 battered Dienbienphu 
fell. The Communist conquerors of- 
fered to fly her out. She refused to 
go until the most seriously wounded 
men were also freed. 

In New York last month, someone 
asked her what she thought of the 
truce which receatly ended the 
fighting in Indo-China. 

“In spite of the heroic sacrifices 
involved,” the young heroine said, 
“I think that the settlement had to 
come, to bring an end to the loss 
of human lives over there.” (See 
Indo-China unit, pp. 12-17.) 


SPEED KING 


“THE FASTEST MAN on earth.” 

He’s Lt. Col. John Paul Stapp. 
This summer, near Alamogordo, 
N. M., he rode a rocket-propelled 
sled at 421 miles an hour. No other 
man has ever traveled that fast 
along the surface of the earth. And 
now Col. Stapp is aiming for super- 
sonic speed. 


He doesn’t take these high-speed 
rides for fun or thrills. His purpose 
is to find out just how much shock 
the human body can stand without 
serious injury. He designs safety 
devices to save the lives of air- 
plane pilots who bail out of fast- 
moving jets, and devices to reduce 
injuries in plane crashes. 

The worst part of a ride on Col. 
Stapp’s super-sled is the stopping. 
After sliding about 3,000 feet along 
steel rails, the sled roars to a sud- 
den, grinding halt. The shock to 
Stapp’s body is about the same as 
if he crashed to earth in a low-flying 
plane—or plunged a speeding car 
into a solid brick wall. Stapp be 
lieves he’s survived his 27 sled rides 
because his body is always strapped 
tightly to a sturdy seat. 

Stapp was born 43 years ago in 
Brazil, where his parents were mis- 
sionaries. His early ambition was 
to be a writer. But when he was 17, 
a baby cousin was severely burned 
while playin with matches. Stapp 
spent 63 hours watching a doctor 
fight to save the baby’s life. Stapp de- 
cided he wanted to be a doctor, too. 

His family had little money. Stapp 
had to scrape and save to put him- 
self through medical school. Soon 
after he received his degree, he 
was called into military service. 
Since 1945 he’s been an Air Force 
flight surgeon. 

“What will you do when this pro- 
gram is finished?” an interviewer 
asked Stapp recently. 

“Find a new program,” Stapp said. 
“Riding the sled isn’t habit-forming, 
but scientific curiosity is. I'd be lost 
without my problems. In research, 
once you start, you can’t stop.” 


8. Air Force Photo, 


Col. Stapp, who has traveled faster along the ground than 
any other man, prepares for a test run on his super-sled. 
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at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Congress enacts much of 


Eisenhower program (p. 11). Truce ends Indo-China 
war (p. 13). Lewis and Clark ariniversary celebrated 
p. 18). WORLD NEWS REVIEW (pp. 7-9): news of 
the summer on EDC treaty, Egyptian “soul boat,” Mc- 
Carthy hearings, Trieste-Suez-Iran trouble spots, U. S. 
drought, Danube flood, Guatemala revolution, school 
segregation decision. 


ON TOP OF K-2: “Second in height, but the hardest 


mountain in the world to climb.” That’s what many 
experts say about the mountain known as K-2. (It is 
sometimes called Mt. Godwin-Austen.) This peak in 
Kashmir (between India and Pakistan) towers 28,250 
feet high. Six men have given their lives trying to 
reach its summit. This summer, after a 76-day climb, 
an eleven-man Italian team reached the peak of K-2. 
The only mountain higher than K-2 ( Mt. Everest, 29,002 
feet) was climbed for the first time last year. Now 
mountain-climbers are planning to tackle Kanchen- 
junga, on the Nepal-India border. This 28,146-foot 
mountain, which ranks third in the world in height, is 
still unconquered. 


FROM MANY LANDS -Six years ago, church leaders 
representing 170,000,000 Protestants in 48 nations 
banded together to form the World Council ‘of 
Churches. This summer, at Evanston, Ill., the World 
Council held its second meeting. The theme was “Christ 
the Hope of the World.” Among those attending the 
Evanston conference were 11 clergymen from Iron 
Curtain countries. The International Council of Chris- 
tian Churches, representing a group of Protestant 
churches not connected with the World Council, ob- 
jected to the bringing of church leaders from Commu- 
nist countries to the U. S. The International Council 
held its own world meeting in Philadelphia, Pa. Other 
international church meetings this summer were the 
World Presbyterian Alliance at Princeton, N. J., and 
the Anglican Congress at Minneapolis, Minn. The 
United Lutheran Church will hold an international 
meeting at Toronto, Canada, beginning Oct. 6. 


AFTER FIFTY YEARS—Half a century ago, one of 
the earth’s richest iron ore deposits was discovered 
in one of the world’s dreariest spots. This is the wild, 
frozen Ungava region along the Quebec-Labrador bor- 
der. For decades, the ore remained untouched. There 
were no railroads, roads, or ports to transport it. 
Finally, in 1945, six American stee] companies and a 
Canadian company teamed up to get the iron. These 
companies organized the largest civilian airlift in his- 
tory. Planes brought in 6,000 workers and all the sup- 
plies needed to build a small city. The workers 
opened up the mines and built a 360-mile railroad 
from the mine-site to Seven Islands (on the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence). There, ore could be shipped by boat 
steel mills on the Atlantic coast, or up the St. 
River to mills near the Great Lakes. Last 


first load of iron ore started south to U. S. 


the nr 


CHEERFUL CAMPAIGNERS: The President of the 
United States shares a joke with the president of Girls 
Nation. She is Jerolyn Ross (center), 17, of Meridian, 
Miss. She won over Ann Davis (left), 16, of Bountiful, 
Utah. The American Legion Auxiliary sponsors Girls 
Nation. Each year the Auxiliary chooses two girls from 
each state to study our Federal Government at first 
hand. These girls visit Federal departments and listen 
in on Congressional debates. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

TWILIGHT OF EMPIRE?—Watch these trouble-spots 
in the empires of three European nations. 

Britain: Since-the British gave up the Suez Canal re- 
gion (see p. 9), their chief Middle Eastern base is on 
the Mediterranean island of Cyprus. The Greeks of 
Cyprus—about three-fourths of the population—want 
the island to become part of Greece. 

Portugal: India demands that Portugal turn over Goa 
and other small Portuguese areas in India. 

France: The French have practically lost Indo-China 
(see unit, pp. 12-17). This summer they gave India three 
small areas they held along the coast of India. Tunisia, 
in North Africa, has been offered self-government ex- 
cept in foreign affairs. Now the French Moroccans want 
at least as much freedom as the Tunisians. Dozens of 
French and Moroccan citizens have been killed recently 
in riots, 


ENDQUOTE: President Eisenhower—“A platoon lead 
er doesn’t get his platoon to go that way by getting 
up and shouting, ‘I am smarter, I am bigger, I am 
stronger, I am the leader. He gets men to go along 
with him because they want to do it for him and they 
believe in him. I think we should talk less about 
American leadership in the world, because we are 
trying to be a good partner. We want to do what is 
right, what is just, and what is decent, and try to get 
[other countries] going along because they believe in 
the same things.” 





PUZZLE PICTURE 


World News 


8 A cHaneen want ( . 
Headline Stories from the Summer’s News— 
How Many Do YOU Know? (Answers on p. 10) 




















I Sun 


1. What’s delaying their get-together? 


UP photo 


2. What was wrong with the summer's weather? 


Wide World photc 
3. Why did this American G.I. and this Russian 
soldier work together shoulder to shoulder? ibs Warki okens 


4. Why did Congress investigate these 
two Congressional investigators? 





Review 








\ | 


N 
LIBYA | EGYPT 


(@) ARABIA 6. Why were scientists excited over 
| . ome this 4,000-year-old wreck of a boat? 


5. What's the good news from these three trouble spots? 














Vide World photo 
7. What did Supreme Court say about 
where this boy could go to school? 








Yordoy,, 
Unusual words in this issue are pronounced 


and defined on page 28. 8. What happeried when the Reds tried to take over Guatemala? 


Y Baltimore Sur 
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ANSWERS FOR PAGES 8 AND 9 


‘‘Picture Puzzle News’’ 


How many did you get before you turned the page? 


1. FRENCH DELAY 


Miss France (at left in cartoon) is 
trying to decide whether to team up 
with Mr. West Germany. Under a 
plan before the French National 
Assembly, France and West Ger- 
many and four neighboring nations 
would join a “European Defense 
Conimunity” (EDC) and form a 
combined “European Army.” The 
Germans, defeated in World War II, 
have no army at present. France is 
afraid of Germans, 
even under the European Defense 
Community (EDC) plan 

If the French don’t 
West Germany may 
The U. S. and Britain say Germany 
should be given full independence 
and freedom to build its defenses 
(Unit on Germany in ow 


rearming the 


BE D¢ 


rearm anyway 


join 


next issue 


2. U. S.—TOO DRY 


U.S. Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson shows you a map of 
areas (in black) where the Federal 
Government is distributing disaster 
aid to farmers. The disaster was a 
severe drought. The hot, dry weather 
has caused heavy damage to liv 
stock and crops, epecially corn 


3. EUROPE—TOO WET 


The Danube, 
largest river, overflowed in its worst 
flood in 450 years 

Near Vienna, 40 U.S. airmen drove 
into the Soviet zone of Austria to 
help local citizens bolster dikes. Red 
Army soldiers later joined them. For 
two days the Americans and Rus 
sians worked side by side. heaving 
sandbags and giant rocks onto the 
rivers banks (see photo 

President Eisenhower offered $4,- 
000,000 to countries on both sides of 
the “Iron Curtain” for flood relief. 
Among countries that accepted aid 


Europe s second 


wére Communist Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, and Hungary 


4. McCARTHY CONTROVERSY 


A headline TV show this summer 
was the Army-McCarthy hearing. In 


the photo are shown Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy (Rep., Wis. ), (at left), 
and his chief counsel, Roy Cohn 
(right). The Army charged that Mc- 
Carthy and Cohn had tried to gain 
special favors from the Army for 
Pvt. G. David Schine. (Schine is a 
former McCarthy assistant who has 
been drafted into the Army.) McCar- 
thy, in turn, charged that the Army 
had tried to block him from inves- 
tigating alleged Reds in the Army. 
4 Senate subcommittee held hear- 
ings to try to get at the truth. 

After two months and two million 
words of testimony, the committee 
reached no final decision. Cohn, how- 
ever, resigned as counsel of the Sen- 
ite Permanent Investigations Sub- 
committee, which is headed by Sen- 
ator McCarthy. 

Later, Senator Ralph 
Rep., Vt.) proposed that the Senate 
“censure” McCarthy for conduct un- 
becoming a Senator. Cersure is the 
strongest form of disapproval the 
Senate can show toward a member, 
short of expelling him. A committee 
of three Republicans three 
Democrats is now looking into the 


Flanders 


and 


censure proposal. 


5. QUARRELS OVER? 


Quarrels about three trouble spots 
may be over. 

In Iran, a dispute over the coun- 
trys valuable oil fields ended in 
August. Iran keeps the ownership of 
the oil industry, which Iran seized 
from the British in 1951. A group of 
British and American companies will 
produce and sell the oil. Profits will 
be split “50-50° between the com- 
panies and the Iranian government. 

In Egypt, the British gave up a 
powerful military base which they 
had owned for 78 years—the Suez 
Canal zone. The British agreed to 
turn it over to Egypt. In case of an 
armed attack in the area, Britain will 
have the right to use the base again. 

Italy and Yugoslavia talked over a 
plan to divide Trieste between them. 
Since the end of World War II, each 
had demanded full control of the 
Trieste area. If the plan is approved, 
the U. S. and Britain can withdraw 


their troops, which have policed 
Trieste for nearly 10 years. 


6. SHIP OF THE DESERT 


The ancient Egyptian kings (called 
Pharaohs) built themselves the 
world’s biggest tombs--the pyramids. 
Nearby they buried ships that were 
supposed to carry the king’s soul to 
heaven. The photo shows part of the 
first of these “soul ships” ever seen 
by modern man. Workmen found it 
under the sands while building a 
new road near the biggest of all 
pyramids, that of the Pharaoh 
Cheops. 


7. SEGREGATION 


For a long time a number of states, 
including the Southern states and 
Washington, D. C., have operated 
separate schools for white and Negro 
children. This policy of separating 
the races is known as segregation. 
A few years ago Spottswood Bolling, 
Jr. (in photo), was refused admis- 
sion to the school nearest his home 
in Washington, because it was a 
white school. A law suit was started. 

In May the U. S. Supreme Court 
ruled on this case and four similar 
cases by Negroes in other states. 
The Court declared unanimously 
that public school segregation vio- 
lates the U. S. Constitution. 

Next month the Supreme Court 
will meet for its fall term. It is ex- 
pected to hand down rules telling 
how schools should go about ending 
segregation. The Washington, D. C., 
school board has already set up plans 
for putting the Court’s ruling into 
effect. 


8. REDS ON OUR DOORSTEP 


This summer many Americans 
suddenly woke up to a startling fact: 
a Red-tinged government was close 
to our Communists had 
wormed their way into positions of 
power in the Central American na- 
tion of Guatemala. But the Guate- 
malans did something about it. In 
June a few hundred rebels, led by 
Col. Carlos Castillo Armas, invaded 
Guatemala from neighboring Hon- 
duras. Inside Guatemala, army lead- 
ers chased out President Jacobo 
Arbenz and his Red advisers. Col. 
Castillo Armas and the head of the 
army took over the government. 


shores. 





Congress Balance Sheet 


Eisenhower Was Satisfied by These Actions 


Farm Price Supports: By buying surpluses of the 
most important crops, the Government keeps farm 
prices on a level with other prices. Eisenhower wants 
the Government to be able to lower the price it 
pays when farmers produce large surpluses. Con- 
gress approved this principle of “flexible” price sup- 
ports, though not permitting support prices to drop 
as low as the President wished. 


Debt Ceiling: By law, the Government had been for- 
bidden to let the national debt increase beyond 275 
billion dollars. With the debt almost at that level, 
Congress raised the limit to 281 billion. 


Foreign Aid: Congress appropriated nearly three bil- 
lion dollars in aid to friendly nations (a little less 
than the President had asked). 


Bricker Amendment: A_ proposed Constitutional 
amendment limiting the President's power to make 
treaties was defeated. 


Defense: Congress approved 30 billion dollars for de- 
fense. (The President had asked 31 billion.) 


Anti-subversion: Communists were restricted by sev- 
eral new measures. One—not asked for by the Presi- 
dent—makes the Communist party an illegal or- 
ganization. 


Atomic Energy: Congress made it easier for private 
industry to use atomic power to generate electricity. 

. Exchange of certain atomic materials and informa- 
tion with friendly nations was authorized. 


St. Lawrence Seaway: The U. S. agreed to cooperate 
with Canada in making the St. Lawrence River 
navigable for ocean-going vessels. 


Air Force Academy: A national training center for Air 
Force officers (like the Army’s West Point and the 
Navy's Annapolis) is being set up in Colorado. 


’ 
Excises: Taxes on manufacture and sale of furs, jewelry, 
and other goods and services were cut. 


Tax Revision: The whole tax law was revised to 
make it clearer, and to cut some taxes, such as those 
on corPbration stock dividends. 


Highway Aid: Congress agreed to spend two billion 
dollars to aid states in highway improvement. 


Korean Defense Treaty: The Senate ratified a mutual 
defense treaty with South Korea. 


Home-building: Private building of homes was en- 
couraged through making payments easier. 


ON THE EISENHOWER LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Eisenhower Was Disappointed at These Actions 


Hawaii Statehood: The statehood plan died wien the 
Senate insisted on statehood for both Alaska and 
Hawaii, but the House would accept only Hawaii. 


Teen Votes: The Senate killed a proposed Constitu- 
tional amendment to lower the voting age to 18. 


Taft-Hartley Revision: The President proposed a 
number of changes in the Taft-Hartley labor relations 
law. Congress put this program “on the shelf.” 


Postal Rates: The House turned down a Post Office 
plea for higher mail rates to offset deficits. 


Health Reinsurance: The President wants insurance 
companies to offer health insurance at rates that 
low-income families can pay. He asked Congress to 
guarantee that companies would not lose money by 
such ‘a program. Congress said no. 


Tariffs: The President had asked wider powers to cut 
tariffs and also a three-year extension of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act. This act allows tariff 
cuts when other nations reduce their tariffs on goods 
from the United States. Congress granted a one 
year extension of the Trade Agreements Act, but no 
new tariff-cutting power. 


Public Housing: The President wanted a four-year 
program of public housing for 140,000 low-income 
families. This was cut to 35,000 in one year. 


F THE UN 
Sra, ATES AND Tp 
THE REPUBLIC For 
WHICH IT SYANDS, 

ONE NaTION— 


UNDER 


GOD, . 
wie 





Hutton in Philadelphia Inquirer 


One action of Congress that satisfied almost everyone: 
adding the words “under God” to Pledge of Allegiance. 
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French Lost Out 


HAT is “Indo-China?” The 

name gives you a clue. In lo- 
cation, it’s between India and China. 
And in way of life, it’s half-India 
and_half-China. 

The “Indo” part is on the west. 
Here lie the ancient kingdoms of 
Laos and Cambodia. A thousand 
years ago, wandering tribes from 
India moved in. Ruins of the cities 
and temples they built are among 
the wonders of Asia. 

The “China” part of Indo-China 
is on the east. Along the coast of 
the South China Sea, Chinese settlers 
poured in 2,000 years ago. They 
taught the native people many Chi- 
nese customs. Chinese-looking pa- 
godas dot the countryside. 


ENTER: THE FRENCH 

In the 17th century French mis- 
sionaries landed in Indo-China. (To- 
day, about 2,000,000 Indo-Chinese 
are Roman Catholics.) French trad- 
ers came, too. They settled in the 
coastal towns. 

In the 1800s, European nations 
were grabbing colonies all over the 
map. France was collecting over- 
seas territories, too. By force and 
by threats, France took over Cam- 
bodia, Laos, and three little coun- 
tries along the South China Sea. 
This group of five French-controlled 
kingdoms became known as “French 
Indo-China.” 


Many French merchants made a 





Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 28. 


KEY MEN IN 


Left: 


lot of money in Indo-China. They 
gathered the raw materials of the 
rich region—rubber, coffee, tea, rice 
—and sold these goods at high profits. 
The Indo-Chinese had little to say 
in their government. They got little 
benefit from the riches of their land. 
Many of them were angry. They 
formed secret groups that plotted 
uprisings against their French mas- 
ters. These Indo-Chinese nationalists 
got their chance in World War II. 


ENTER: JAPAN 

In 1941 Japanese troops stormed 
ashore all along the coast of East 
Asya. They marcned into Indo-China. 
The Japanese allowed French offi- 
cials to keep their jobs, but they had 
to take orders from the Japanese. 

France couldn't do anything about 
this, because Japan's ally, Nazi Ger- 
many, had conquered France. In 
1945 Japan surrendered to the U. S. 
and our allies. The Japanese armies 
left Indo-China. 


ENTER: HO CH! MINH 


The nationalist plotters were 
ready. A group known as the Viet 
Minh took over the government in 
eastern Indo-China. They announced 
to the world that they had set up 
a new nation, Viet Nam—( “country 
of the people of the south”). Their 
leader was Ho Chi Minh, an Indo- 
Chinese Communist (see photo). 

The French wanted their colonies 
back. French troops landed in Indo- 
China. France was willing to let Ho 


INDO-CHINA 


HO CHI MINH is 


name used by the wispy 
little Moscow-trained Com- 


munist who 


heads_ the 


Red area of Viet Nam. His 


name means * 
perseverance.” 


‘enlightened 


Right: PIERRE MENDES- 


FRANCE, 


economic 


ex- 


pert, became premier of 


France in 


June on a 


promise to end the Indo- 
China war in a month. He 


won his gamble (p. 13). 


Wide World 


Unit on 


stay as head of the Viet Nam gov- 
ernment. But the French wouldn't 
give Viet Nam full independence. 

One December night in 1946, Ho 
tooks things into his own hands. 
French soldiers at Hanoi were get- 
ting ready to go to a movie. Sud- 
denly the Viet Minh attacked them 
—and war began. 


THE LONG, LONG WAR 


Almost from the start, the war was 
a stalemate. The French held the 
big towns and main roads. The Viet 
Minh roamed the mountains—and 
raided the French at night. There 
were hardly any big battles. Patrols 
and guerrillas skulked through the 
jungle and sniped at outposts. 

While the war went on, France 
tried to win cooperation from the 
Indo-Chinese people. In eastern 
Indo-China, where most of the fight- 
ing took place, the French set up 
a new government for Viet Nam. 
They picked Bao Dai to run it. 
Before World War II Bao Dai had 
been emperor of one of the little 
Indo-Chinese kingdoms controlled 
by the French. He liked loafing at 
seaside resorts in France better 
than the hard work of running a 
government. But Bao Dai did keep 
demanding—and getting—more self- 
government for his country. 

Native kings ran Laos and Cam- 
bodia. They, too, were given greater 
freedom. A large army of Viet 
Namese was formed and fought be- 
side the French. 

It was no use. Most of the Indo- 
Chinese people didn’t seem to care 
who won. Many backed the Viet 
Minh—openly or secretly. 

The French poured millions of 
dollars into the struggle. Yet Ho's 
followers, aided by materials from 
Red China, grew stronger. 

Last spring the biggest battle of 
the war was fought. The Viet Minh 
surrounded and captuggd a large 
French force at Dienbienphu (see 
page 6). 

In France, many people clamored 
for peace. They counted the horri- 
ble cost of the eight-year war: 92,- 
000 killed and 114,000 wounded 
among the French and Viet Namese. 

But at last the nightmare of war 
ended. Read about it on next page. 





indo-China 


OR the first time in 20 years, 
there’s no “shooting war” any- 
where in the world. 

The “last war” ended this summer. 
A conference of the free world and 
the Communists rang down the cur- 
tain on Indo-China’s eight-year war. 

That conference started at Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, in May. The aim 
of the meeting was to bring peace 
to troubled Asia. Two months went 
by in talk, talk, endless talk. Hardly 
anything was done. 

Then a new face suddenly flashed 
on the scene of world affairs. The 
newcomer was a stocky little French- 
man, Pierre Mendes-France (see 
photo, p. 12). 

He told the French what they 
wanted to hear: “Make peace in 
Indo-China!” In June he became 
premier of France. He made an 
amazing promise: “I'll resign if the 
Indo-China isn’t over in one 
month.” 

Our Government wasn’t very en- 


war 


thusiastic about this plan. The U. S. 
had sent three billion dollars worth 
of aid to the French in Indo-China. 


\lany Americans wondered: “Are 
the French going to quit the fight 
against communism, after all we've 
done for them? Is Mendes-France 
going to let the Reds grab whatever 
they want in Indo-China?” However, 
the U. S. did nothing to keep 
Mendes-France from making a deal 
with the Reds. 

Mendes-France had set midnight 
on July 20 as his “peace deadline.” 
Just two hours later the truce terms 
were completed. He had won his 
gamble. 

THE TRUCE TERMS 

Heres the deal that 
France made at Geneva: 

l. The fighting ended in Indo- 
China. 

2. Viet Nam was sliced in two 
(like Korea). The division line is 
about at the 17th parallel. The Reds 


Mendes- 


TWO NEW FLAGS: This week’s unit 
symbol is a map of divided Viet Nam 
(top of page). In the map on page 12 
is the flag of free Viet Nam | orange 
with red stripes). In the map on page 13 
is the Viet Minh flag (red with a yellow 
star). See page 14 for story on what it’s 
like to be a Viet Namese. 


What Communists Won 


took the northern half of Viet Nam 
and the northeast corner of next- 
door Laos. The rest of Indo-China 
remains free. (See cover map.) 

8. The Reds have a large number 
of guerrilla fighters in southern 
Indo-China. They are to leave with- 
in 200 days. The French have 300 
days to clear out of their last strong- 
hold in northern Viet Nam—the Red 
River delta around Haiphong. 

4. A free election to choose a gov- 
ernment for all of Viet Nam is sup- 
posed to be held by July, 1956. 

5. A three-nation team — India, 
Canada, and Communist Poland— 
has the job of seeing that the truce 
terms are carried out. 


WHO WON AT GENEVA? 


The French cheered Premier 
Mendes-France. Yet Geneva may 
turn out to be a disastrous defeat. 

The free world did make some 
gains. The shooting has stopped. 
France gets a “breathing spell” that 
she needs to solve her economic 
problems and to strengthen her 
forces in Europe. And the free 
world can get ahead with the job 
of deciding how to defend Asia. 
Previously the French and British 


kd 


BS se 


wouldn't take any definite steps be- 
cause they hoped the Geneva con- 
ference might open a way to last- 
ing peace in Asia. 

Let’s look at the other side. The 
“iron curtain” has swallowed up 
12,000,000 more persons. Red China 
took a major role at the conference 
and won respect and fear among 
Asians. Asians wondered: “Is the 
West too weak to stop communism?” 

If the 1956 elections are held in 
Viet Nam, the Communists stand a 
good chance to win. Many observers 
believe the Communists won't wait 
for election day. They may try to 
grab the rest of Viet Nam by force. 

How about Indo-China’s dream of 
independence? French troops still 
hold bases in southern Indo-China 
But if the French should leave, the 
little Indo-China states would be 
helpless to throw back a Red at- 
tack. Laos, Cambodia, and south- 
ern Viet Nam can form armies for 
self-defense. But the truce agree- 
ment limits their right to join in a 
free-world defense system. 

And that leaves Uncle Sam with 
the biggest problem of all: 

How can we keep the rest of 
free Asia free? (See page 17.) 


Wide World photo 


WAR’S AFTERMATH: Carrying their few possessions, anti-Communist Viet Namese 
trudge toward Hanoi. The U. S. is helping move refugees to southern Viet Nam. 





Nguyen Ngoc Linh (the family name, Nguyen, comes 
first in Viet Nam) is a Viet Namese student in the U. S. 
He lives in New York City. His family is in Hanoi. At 
our presstime he had had no word as to whether his 
relatives would remain there after the Reds take over 


the city next month, 


Viet Nam.As I Knew It 


HEN it’s noon in Washington, 

D. C., it’s midnight in Viet 
Nam. My country lies halfway 
around the earth from yours. 

Viet Nam and California are about 
the same size. They're somewhat 
alike in shape, too—both long and 
narrow, with a “backbone” of moun- 
tains. In latitude, my country begins 
where yours ends. Key West, Florida, 
is about as far south as the north 
boundary of Viet Nam. The southern 
boundary of my country lies about 
on a line with the Panama Canal. 

If you flew over northern Viet 
Nam, you would see first of all < 
scramble of mountains covered with 
tangled jungle. Soon the mountains 
would open up to reveal a vast green 
triangle. That is my homeland—the 
part of Viet Nam where I grew up. 

Innumerable pockets of water dot 
this flat countryside. A great river 
cuts across the triangle to the sea. 
In fact, the river created this rich 
land. The river is a reddish color, 
from the red mud it has swept out 
of the mountains. That is why it is 
called the Red River. 

Near its mouth, the Red 


River 


By Nguyen Ngoc Linh 


drops much of this load of mud. 
Through the years this mud has 
piled up to make new land at the 
edge of the sea. “River-built” land 
of this kind is known as a delta. All 
the rivers of Viet Nam build deltas. 
The biggest are the deltas of the 
Red River in the north and the 
Mekong River in the south. 

The farmers—and most Viet Nam- 
ese are farmers—raise rice on all the 
delta plains. 


“RICE BASKETS ON A POLE” 

Iu Viet Nam many people carry 
things in two baskets hung from the 
ends of a pole laid across their 
shoulders. And this has led people 
to compare my country to “two rice 
baskets hung from a pole.” The 
“pole” is the mountain range. that 
runs north and south between the 
two “rice baskets.” These “baskets” 
are the deltas of the Red River in 
the north and the Mekong River in 
the south. 

Since we don't live on rice alone, 
the farmers grow some other crops, 





HALF SLAVE 


, . P 
> A Communist government controls 


northern Viet Nam. This area has: 
*12,000,000 people. 

*A well trained 300,000-man army. 
*A frontier with Red China, which 
ean offer speedy assistance. 
*Indo-China’s second-largest city, 
Hanoi, and second-ranking seaport, 
Haiphong (fter French leave tem- 
porary zone in north). 

*Air bases at Hanoi and Haiphong 
(after the French leave). 

*At Hongay, one of the largest coal 
mines in Asia. 

*The rice-growing region of the Red 
River delta, which is Viet Nam/’s 
chief food-growing area. 


» 
> 





Viet Nam As It Ils Now 


HALF FREE 


A weak anti-Communist government, 
not enthusiastically backed by the 
people, controls southern Viet Nam. 
This area has: 

*10,000,000 people. 

*A 200,000-man army which has 
had limited training and has never 
fought without French support. 

*The protection—at least temporari- 
ly—of French troops. 

*Saigon, Indo-China’s chief port. 

*Air bases at Saigon, Tourane, and 
other spots. 

Little coal or industry. 

*Rich farmlands which produce 
more rice than the people need 
(giving area a valuable export crop). 
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such as manioc, sweet potatoes, corn 
and many kinds of vegetables. 

In Viet Nam we have only two 
seasons a year—wet and dry. Our 
summer is the monsoon rainy season. 
It lasts from about July to Septem- 
ber. We have no winter like that 
in the United States. All year round 
the temperature is from 70 to 100 
degrees. The sun shines most of the 
time, and it is damp and muggy even 
in the rainless season. With- this 
climate, we have lots of flies and 
other insects. Many of them carry 
diseases. You have to sleep under a 
net to keep out the mosquitoes. In 
the villages people make their own 
mosquito nets out of cotton gauze. 

The mountains are cooler, but just 
as damp. They range up to about 
4,000 feet in height. When I was a 
Boy Scout we often camped in the 
mountains. Once we were going 
along a mountain trail and came on 
a huge tiger sleeping right in the 
path. We backed away as fast as 
we could and he didn’t wake up, 
I’m glad to say. 

The cities, like Hanoi where my 
family lives now, have brick houses 
with running water and electricity 
and street cars. There are so many 
autos that Hanoi has traffic jams. 
The city people have learned’ West- 
ern customs from the French. 


IN THE VILLAGES 

Western ways have not reached 
the villages very much. There, two 
or three dozen families live in a 
cluster of bamboo houses in the 
midst of their rice fields. Around the 
village is a living wall of bamboo 
groves. These groves are so thick 
that a man can’t get through them. 
That helps protect the villages. Only 
the main entrance roads need to be 
guarded in time of trouble. 

Sometimes the French would get 
angry with villages that helped the 
Viet Minh in the Indo-China war. 
The French would order the bamboo 
cut down. That was the worst pos- 
sible punishment, for a village with- 
out its bamboo grove felt exposed 
and helpless. 

Rich villages often have a narrow 
paved roadway, just wide enough 
for an oxcart. In the poorer villages 
there are only mud paths. 

Most journeys have to be made on 
foot. Our roads are poor. A trip of 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 28. 





10 or 20 miles is considered a big 
journey and is made only if there is 
urgent business. Most Viet Namese 
hardly ever go anywhere outside 
their own villages. 

An American would think life is 
not very comfortable in a village of 
Viet Nam. There is no electricity, 
no gas for cooking. The beds are 
flat boards, or strips of bamboo 
woven between bamboo posts. Beds 
like these are cool in our hot climate, 
even if they are hard. 

We have no school buses. Every- 
body walks to school. Two or three 
villages may have only one school 
among them, so some children have 
a long walk. 


TEENS HAVE WORK TO DO! 


In Viet Nam, every child must go 
to school for six years. After that the 
parents have to pay for schooling. 
In the villages most people can't 
afford that. By the time a boy or 
girl is about 13, he or she is a full- 
time worker in the family. Even: the 
younger children help around the 
house, graze the buffalo, fetch water 
from the public well, go to the store 
for kerosene for the lamp, and cut 
wood for cooking. 

There is no five-day week for the 
farmers! They work hard every day 
—except at festival time. Each vil- 
lage celebrates five or six festivals 
1 year. Then everybody dresses up. 
There are singing competitions and 
feasts. At festival time we dine on 
pork or chicken. At other times vil- 
lage families eat meat only as a 
special treat. 

Every village has a sort of patron 
saint. The festival opens with pre- 
senting of offerings to this spirit. 

Each home, too, has its altar in 
honor of dead ancestors. On the 
anniversaries of their deaths, the 
head of the family presents offerings 
it the altar. He asks the spirits of 
the ancestors for their blessing. The 
people also worship in Buddhist 
temples 

\ Viet Namese doesn’t feel com- 
fortable away from his home village. 
That helps explain why so few peo- 
nle move from the crowded Red 
River delta to the south, which has 
huge tracts of rich land lying idle. 
That helps explain, too, why so few 
Viet Namese settle in the U.S. I am 
grateful to have lived in America. 
But after I finish my studies in your 
country, I will be going home. 


RICE: How Viet Nam Grows Its Chief Crop 
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Viet Nam Government Information Ser 


HARROWING: Monsoon rains of summer turn Viet Nam’s rice fields into shallow 
lakes. Farmers prepare the ground with the aid of strong, slow water buffaloes. 
Many farms are less than an acre in size, and made up of scattered strips of land. 
The rice region (1/10 of Viet Nam) is densely populated (1,400 per sq. mi.). 
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TRANSPLANTING: The rice seeds are sown in fertilized seedbeds. When the shoots 
are two or three inches high, they are carefully transplanted in the flooded fields. 
Each field has little earthen walls to keep the water from running out. The tops 
of these dikes also provide a walkway among the muddy fields of growing rice. 


et Information Servi 
HARVESTING: The whole family must work when the grain is ready to cut. Usually 
a sickle is the only harvesting tool. Farmers in Viet Nam can raise two, and in 
some especially fertile fields, three crops of rice per year. Viet Nam’s chief 
economic importance is that it produces a surplus of rice that is then sold abroad. 
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bd f Y f y Today some of our nation’s biggest problems 
| | if} [ he hh r a S f concern the Far East. Here is a cartoon-history 
of U. S. relations with that far-off region. 


Art by Norman Graber 














EMPIRE: The Spanish-American War PEACE: The scene shifted to Ports- 
(1898) forged a new kind of link be- mouth, N. H. It was 1905—about half 
century ago.’ President Theodore 


TRADE was our first important link to 


Asia’s destiny. Just a century ago— 
1854--a U. S. Naval force led by Com- tween America and the Far East. Dur- a 
ing the war we annexed Hawaii, far Roosevelt brought the Russians and 


modore Perry forced Japan to admit 
Japanese to a conference to stop the 


Western traders for the first time. We out in the middle of the Pacific Ocean. 
later insisted that the U. S. have equal From defeated Spain, we took over Russo-Japanese War. For his success, 
rights with other nations to trade in Guam and the Philippines—at the door- Roosevelt won the Nobel Peace Prize. 
China. This “Open Door” policy helped step of Asia. For the first time, Uncle We Americans were beginning to real- 
save China from being split into Euro- Sam held territory in the Far Eastern ize that war in Asia might endanger 


ropean colonies. region thousands of miles away. our own peace. 





FREEDOM: Since World War Il our aim has been freedom 
and self-rule for the peoples of Asia. We gave the Philip- 
pines their independence. We cheered Britain and the 
Netherlands for freeing colonies in Asia. Above all, we 
have tried to keep Asians from falling under Communist 
rule. We led the three-year fight which freed South Korea 
from Red invasion. Our ships guard Formosa from the 
threat of invasion by Red China. Indo-China is the latest test 
of our struggle to hold back the “iron curtain” (see p. 17). 


SECURITY: Japan—opened to Western ways by the U. S$.— 
learned fast. She built an army and navy and set out to 
conquer Asia. On December 7, 1941, the Japanese at- 
tacked our naval base at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, and in- 
vaded other U. S. islands. We spent four years and tens 
of thousands of American lives to defeat Japan during 
World War Il. To protect ourselves from future aggressors, 
we built a line of military bases in Japan, Okinawa, the 
Philippines, and other islands off East Asia. 








A QUICK QUIZ 


What’s Our Next Move in 


What Does It Matter 
to Us Whether the 
Reds Grab 

South Asia? 


It Is too Late to 
Stop the Reds in 
South Asia? 


How Are We Getting 
Along in the Fight 
for Freedom in Asia? 


@ South of Red China—from Pakistan to 
the Pacific—lies a belt of countries that are 
mighty important to the free world. Here’s 
why: , 
(1)\-RESOURCES-—South Asia produces 
95 per cent of the world’s natural rubber, 
half of its tin, much manganese and tung- 
sten (needed to toughen steel), and other 
raw materials. The Reds could use these 
resources to strengthen their armed power. 

(2) FOOD—Burma, Thailand, and Indo- 


@ Last spring President Eisenhower com- 
pared the countries of south Asia to a row 
of dominoes. Indo-China is the first one 
in the row, he said. If the Reds “knock 
over” Indo-China, the neighboring coun- 
tries might fall, too—just as a row of dom- 


@ Technical Aid: We send hundreds of 
technical experts to south Asia each year. 
They help the peoples there to grow more 
food, build better homes, produce more 
clothing. This is our Technical Cooperation 
Program. 

@ Defense: We're helping the south and 
east Asians build up their defenses. The 
U. S. is sending military aid to Thailand, 
Pakistan, and Formosa. We have treaties 
with Japan, South Korea, and the Philip- 
pines under which we agree to help them 
if they are attacked. The U. S. is spending 
nearly $2,000,000,000 on economic and 
military aid to south and east Asians this 
year. Over half a million U. S. service men 
stand guard in this region (mainly in South 
Korea and Japan). 
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Adapted from Yardley cartoon in Baltimore Suan 


Malenkov to Mao: “Do you think they'll lock the back door, too?” 


the Far East? 


China produce more rice than their peopl 
need. They ship surpluses of rice abroad. 
If the Reds grab this “rice bowl” they would 
contro] a vital part of Asia’s food. 

(3) PEOPLE—About 600,000,000 people 
live in south Asia—more than three times 
as many as in the United States. Already 
one out of every three persons on earth 
lives under Red rule. If the Reds capture 
all south Asia, they'll control more than half 


the world’s manpower! 


inoes goes down when the first is pushed 

The Reds now hold part of Indo-China. 
But U. S. Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles says it’s not too late to stop Red 
aggression in South Asia—if the free world 


acts swiftly and decisively. 


@ “PATO”: The most urgent thing right 
now, our Government believes, is to organ- 
ize a “defense club” to protect south Asia. 
This organization might be something like 
NATO-the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation. NATO’s members are the U. S., 
Canada, and 12 European nations. All have 
pledged to go into action to aid any one 
of them that is attacked. 

NATO locks one door of the “house of 
freedom” against Communist aggressors. 
“PATO”’—as a Pacific treaty organization 
might be called—would lock another door 
(see cartoon). A conference meets this month 
in the Philippines, to consider setting up a 
“PATO.” Delegates from the U. S., Britain, 
France, Thailand, the Philippines, Pakistan, 
Australia, and New Zealand are invited. 

We would like to include other nations 
of south Asia, especially India, Burma, and 
Indonesia. But they refuse to accept mili 
tary aid from us. They don’t want to join 
any military alliance with the West. Thei: 
governments fear that they might get into 
war by joining an alliance with Western 


nations. 


@ Freedom's Story: The U. S. distributes 
tons of pamphlets, magazines, books, films 
and: radio scripts in Asia. We are trying 
to convince Asians that the free way of 
life is better than Communist slavery. Ou 
military men agree that we can’t save free 
Asia with guns alone. Communism is an 
idea that we must fight with the better ideas 
of democracy. Asians themselves must have 
the will to stay free. 


Watch World Week for news of what 
happens next in the struggle for Asia. 








Lewis and 


Clark... 


HAT was the “Wild West” like 
150 years ago? What did the first 
explorers see? 

You can get a good idea by travel- 
ing the Lolo Trail. It’s a part of the 
Lewis and Clark route which crosses 
Idaho (see map). 

Idaho has been getting the Lolo 
Trail ready for visitors—for this year 
is the 150th anniversary of the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition. They 
the ficst Americans to cross what is 
now the United States from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific 


were 


TRAIL HASN’T CHANGED 


Cities, ranches, and farms 
cover much of the land they ex- 
plored. The Lolo Trail is the only 
part of their route that still looks just 
about as it did when they passed 
through. You can even see the curi- 
ous cone-shaped rock piles Lewis 
and Clark described. (Indians piled 
up the rocks to mark their hunting 
grounds. ) 

The famous explorers ran out of 
supplies and nearly along 
the Lolo Trail. But today you can 


ride horseback with ease along the 


dirt trail. (It’s not recommended for 
autos. ) 

Idaho isn’t the only place that’s 
honoring Lewis and Clark this year 
Towns and cities all along their route 
are planning celebrations. The an- 
nual Pendleton Roundup in Oregon 
will include a pageant September 16- 
19 based on the expedition. A movie 
company is making a film about the 
two explorers. The U. S. Post Office 
has issued a special commemorative 
stamp. 

How did Lewis and Clark happen 
to make their famous trip? 


now 


starved 











ROUTE OF LEWIS & CLARK 1804-1806———<—— 
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FIRST TO CROSS THE CONTINENT... 150 YEARS AGO 


It all began when President 
Thomas Jefferson bought the huge 
“Louisiana Territory’ from France. 
Purchase in 1803 of this vast, un- 
known region west of the Mississippi 
doubled the size of the United States. 

Jefferson wanted to know just 
what he had bought. He sent his 
trusted secretary, Meriwether Lewis, 
to find out. 

“The object of your mission,” said 
the President in his letter of instruc- 
tions to Lewis, “is to explore the 
Missouri River.” Jefferson told Lewis 
to look for a trade route to the 
Pacific Ocean. Jefferson hoped there 
was an all-water route—a “northwest 
passage” around North America. 
John Cabot, Henry Hudson, and 
scores of other explorers had 
searched in vain for such a route. 

Lewis invited a lifelong friend and 
fellow Virginian, William Clark, to 
join the 45-man expedition. 

Few white men had ever entered 
the wilderness that Lewis and Clark 
planned to explore. None had ever 
taken the route they laid out. Would 
the Indians be friendly? Would wild 
animals attack them? Were there 
mountains to climb? Would they find 
enough food? No one knew. But on 
May 14, 1804, Lewis and Clark set 
out from St. Louis to find out. 

They met hardships that would 
have turned back men with less cour- 
age. They struggled through fierce 
river currents and rapids. They had 
to cut paths across high mountains. 
At falls and rapids, where they 
couldn't sail their boats, they built 
carts to carry the boats overland. 

Sixteen hundred miles up the Mis- 
souri River, Lewis and Clark came 
to a settlement of the Mandan tribe 


of Indians. At that place, which is 
now Bismarck, North Dakota, they 
built a temporary camp. They called 
it Fort Mandan. 

Here a French trader joined the 
expedition. His wife was a Shoshone 
Indian girl of 16, Sacajawea. Her 
name meant “bird woman” in the 
Shoshone language. 


TEEN-AGE-HEROINE 


Without her help as guide and in- 
terpreter, without her knowledge of 
plants that could safely be eaten, 
without her success in getting horses 
for the trip across the Rocky Moun- 
tains, Lewis and Clark might never 
have come back alive. The drawings 
on the next page tell the story of 
this teen-age girl—first heroine of our 
American West. 

The party spent a month toiling 
across the Continental Divide to the 
Bitterroot River. Then they crossed 
the Bitterroot Mountains (site of the 
Lolo Trail) to the’Snake River. There 
they built canoes and paddled down 
the Snake River to the Columbia 
River. The Columbia led them to the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Lewis and Clark found no all- 
water “northwest passage.” But they 
did chart land routes which later 
traders and settlers followed to the 
American Northwest. 

On November 7, 1805, Lewis and 
Clark reached the Pacific Ocean. On 
the 150th anniversary of the day— 
November 7, 1955—a big pageant 
will be held in Astoria, Ore. Near 
Astoria, Lewis and Clark built Fort 
Clatsop as their winter quarters. 
Plans are going forward to bring 
Fort Clatsop into the national park 
system as a “national monument.” 











XR L y) L ® L 4 L the Lewis.and Clark expedition 
(Near wHat 1S NOW BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA, 
/ 8 O 3 LEWIS AND GLARK MET FRIENDLY INDIANS. 
YES, 1 CAN GUIDE YOU. 
| 1 CAME DOWN THIS GREAT MUDDY RIVER 
FIVE YEARS AGO WHEN | WAS KIDNAPPED FROM 
MY PEOPLE, FAR TO THE WEST. Gy 

















PRESIDENT JEFFERSON, 
CAPTAIN WILLIAM CLARK SAS 
HE'LL JOIN ME IN EXPLORING 
\ LOUISIANA TERRITORY. 


“Sen 

















GOOD, CAPTAIN LEWIS, THE 
LOUISIANA PURCHASE DOUBLED THE SIZE 
OF THE NATION-- BUT NOBODY KNOWS JUST 
WHAT WE'VE BOUGHT, FOLLOW THE MISSOURI 
TO ITS SOURCE AND BRING ME A FULL REPORT. 











Six tTEeNn-vEaR-OLo SACA JAWEA ( THE NAME MEANS "BIRD aN 
WOMAN") WAS THE WIFE OF A FRENCH TRADER. SHE WAS —" 
GUIDE, INTERPRETER, ADVISER ON EDIBLE PLANTS. 


~ 


LOOK/ THE INDIAN 
WOMAN IS SAVING OUR 
PRECIOUS SUPPLIES. 





























Surv 24, 1805 -- 
THESE WHITE MEN ARE OUR 


THIS 1S THE FRIENDS. GIVE THEM HORSES 


WAY. MY PEOPLE USED TO COME AND GUIDES TO CROSS THE 
MERE FOR RED ROCK TO MAKE PAINT. MOUNTAIN PASSES. 























Sacasswea's AID HAD ENSURED 
THE SUCCESS OF THE EXPEDITION. THE 
MARVELS DESCRIBED BY LEWIS AND 
CLARK ON THEIR RETURN INCREASED 
THE FLOW OF SETTLERS TO THE 

ESTERN LANDS. 














Photo, courtesy Shell Oil Co 
TEEN-AGE EMERGENCY CORPS: High school boys of 
Tompkins County, N. Y., serve in a volunteer corps 
that helps firemen and policesin time of emergency. 
Photo shows members with types of equipment they 
use. Man in sport coat is “‘Doc’’ Baker, Corps director. 
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GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 
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Photo courtesy Arbor Vitae-Woodruff High 


THE 1,000,000 PENNY PARADE: Students of Arbor Vitae- 
Woodruff High, in Woodruff, Wis., wanted to see “a million 
of something.” In a 104-day drive, they collected 1,000,000 
pennies. The coins helped pay for a new hospital in Woodruff. 


Give him a hand to help 


make democracy work 


Uncle Sam Needs 


HERE’S a national holiday in YOUR honor! 

It comes up Friday, September 17. It is Citizenship 
Day, marking the 167th anniversary of the signing of 
the U. S. Constitution. Citizenship Day honors all the 
citizens of the U. S. (including YOU! ). 

“We, the people of the United States . . .” Those are 
the opening words of our Constitution. No king or 
dictator or all-powerful group runs our nation. “We, 
the people” run it. We are volunteers working for 
Uncle Sam. 

You'll find that many of the “citizen-volunteers” in 
your town are teen-agers like yourself. That’s not sur- 
prising. Uncle Sam needs the help of every citizen, no 
matter what his age. Today, more and more young 
people are pitching in to do “good-citizen” jobs. 

Take these teens, for example: 

—Students of Gadsden High, Anthony, N. M., led a 
“get out the blood” drive that brought 93 per cent of 
the eligible donors to the Red Cross blood-collecting 
center. Astonished officials called the turnout “one of 
the best we've seen.” 

—Vandals were marking walls, gouging desks, and 
smashing equipment at Southwest High, St. Louis, Mo. 
Students got together and set up a “self-government 
court” to deal with classmates accused of misbehavior. 
The court has helped stop vandalism in the school and 
on school buses, too. 

—Students of Scott High, East Orange, N. J., serve 
as unpaid volunteers in welfare agencies. The teens 
teach sports and games to underprivileged children at 
settlement houses, and help nurses care for the sick 
in the local hospital. 

—Teens of ‘Marshall High, Oklahoma City, Okla., are 
battling to save a 32-acre patch of land from erosion 
by wind and water. They hope their project will become 
a “shining example” of what high schoolers can do in 
conservation work. 

—Every December members of the Teen Age Club at 
Oyster Bay, N. Y., decorate their town for Christmas. 
The teens gather holiday greens and festoon the entire 
“downtown” section with greeting signs, banners, gar- 
lands, and wreaths. “The teens do a bang-up job,” 
townspeople say. 








National Archi phot 
This poster by James Montgomery 
Flagg urged young men to serve Uncle 
Sam in World War |. Its message is 
timely for all Americans always. 


YOU 











For other examples of teen-age “citizens at work,” 
see the photos on page 20. 

Teen-ager Margaret Lascelle of New Rochelle (N. Y.) 
High took part in a student campaign which ended 
traffic jams on the main street in her home town. Says 
Margaret: “I learned that if you just do your own bit 
toward solving a community probiem, it’s amazing how 
much progress can be made.” 

Citizenship work is fun,” say teens who've tried it. 
lt gives you a chance ‘to work with others to put over 
an idea of your own. And your achievements bring 
you the respect of young people and adults, too.” 

How about you? Are you “doing your bit” for Uncle 
Sam? Celebrate your holiday, Citizenship Day, by 
making these three resolutions: 

l. 'LL JOIN my classmates in their campaigns to 
improve our high school. 

2. TLL WORK with my youth club members in 
their citizenship projects. 

3. [LL TEAM UP with adults in their efforts to 
make our community a better place to live. 

You're a citizen, too, and Uncle Sam 
—Bos STEARNS 


Remember! 
needs your help. 


HOW TO BE A GOOD CITIZEN 
IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Last year more than 5,000 seniors in 200 high schools in 
New York State were asked to describe what “a good citizen 
at school” is like. Below are listed some of thé characteris- 
tics which the students mentioned most often. 

Why not rate yourself on school citizenship? Read over 
the sentences below and put a check in the box beside each 
one that describes YOU. 

The “good citizen at school”: 

[] MAKES new students and strangers feel at home. 
PLAYS fair and square in sports. 
SHOWS respect to his teachers and older people. 
TREATS weaker and smaller persons fairly. 
NEVER peddles malicious gossip about others. 
DOESN'T cheat in exams or copy work of others. 


TAKES part in school activities and supports school gov- 
ernment. 


DOES his school work to the best of his ability. 


] TAKES good care of school property and the property 
of others. 


CAN BE trusted to handle school funds honestly. 
| HAS the courage to stick up for what he believes. 
OWNS UP when he does something wrong. 


IS not absent from school without reason, and arrives for 
class on time. 


RESPECTS the opinions and rights of, others. 


HAS understanding and sympathy for the weaknesses 
and failures of others. 


TREATS everyone equally regardless of his race, reli- 
gion, or social class. 


Look over the chart. Find the “gaps’ in your school citizen- 
ship. Plan how you'll fill them during the coming year. Being 
a better citizen at school is FUN. Try it! 





“CREDIT WHERE IT’S DUE” 


“Why is there so much publicity about teen-age delin- 
quency—and so little about teen-age citizenship?” 

That’s what a high school student once asked in a letter 
to World Week. 

In 1950 World Week launched a series of articles under 
the heading “Good Citizens at Work (see opposite page). 
The articles tell of outstanding citizenship projects carried 
across the U. S. Last year World Week an- 
AWARD FOR AMERICAN CITIZEN- 
goes to 


uit by youth 
} 
jouncea its new 
SHIP. This engraved certificate (shown at right) 
yuth groups whose projects are written up in the “Good 
Citizens at Work” series. 
Do you know of a teen-age citizenship project that fellow 
World Week readers should know about? Write us about it, 
and help World Week prove to the world that teen-agers, 


too, are good citizens. 
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Gay Head 


Q. I get along very well with the 
boys at school, and have no trouble 
talking with them; yet I sit at home 
alone on Saturday nights. What can 
I do to get dates? 


A. Did you ever stop to think that 
boys may feel exactly as you do— 
that for them the words “Would you 
like to go out with me on Saturday?” 
are ten of the hardest words in the 
English language to say? Of course, 
a girl can’t say the ten little words 
herself, but she can supply the right 
“atmosphere.” And one good way to 
create atmosphere is to have a party! 

Have you given a party lately? 
Well then, why not get the new 
school year off to a good start? Con- 
sult Mom—then round up your girl 
friends and get a party started. You'll 
probably be surprised at the number 
of boys who'll be glad to come. Many 
boys, apparently, have no definite 
plans for Saturday nights, either! 

While making arrangements for 
your party, set aside a little time to 
take stock of yourself. Are you able 
to discuss the latest movies, current 
popular records, and sports? Do you 
know how to dance? Do you go to 
school “mixers”? Do you belong to 


a school club? Do you have a hobby? 
Do you read a newspaper every day? 
Do you wear your hair in an attrac- 
tive way? Are your clothes neat and 
becoming? 

“Yes” answers to these questions 
will mean that you're the kind of 
person who would be fun on a Sat- 
urday night date. It’s also a good 
idea to look around at the girls who 
date a lot and study them ( you won't 
copy them, ef course). You'll prob- 
ably discover that these girls are 
casual, friendly, and genuinely in- 
terested in such things as sports, 
hobbies, news, and music. And the 
boys, as a result, are interested in 
them. 


Q. I'd like to know how to get 
along better with my grandmother. 
She thinks I'm “wild.” I think she’s 
old-fashioned. As a result, we're 
always arguing. 


A. Make a pact with yourself to 
try your best to keep your disposi- 
tion all sweetness and light even 
when Grandma doesn’t meet you 
halfway. You don’t have to agree 
with her old-fashioned ideas, but if 
you listen patiently while she ex- 


plains what things were like in her 
day—even if you've heard the same 
story 17 times already—you'll im- 
prove the you-and-Grandma rela- 
tionship a lot. 

Besides showing an interest in 
Grandma’s world, try to give her a 
real understanding of yours. Tell her 
about your art class or science lab, 
your class meetings, assembly pro- 
grams, football or band practice, and 
the doings of the camera club. And 
when you bring Jed or Donna home 
with you, follow up the introduc- 
tions with at least a short chat Be- 
fore you dash off. If you keep Grand- 
ma “on the outside” of your doings, 
it's only natural that she should 
worry and wonder about you. But if 
you help her to look in, the Great 
Gap between generations should be 
much easier to fill. 

Try, too, to keep noise down to a 
minimum when you're around 
Grandma. To older people, “wild- 
ness” is often the same thing as 
“noisiness.” A little extra effort to 
“keep it low” might help a good 
deal more than you think in keep- 
ing Grandma happy. 

Above all, remember that respect, 
thoughtfulness, and patience are 
especially important in getting along 
with an older person. So cultivate 
these qualities. It may be hard some- 
times, but the trouble you go to will 
be more than worthwhile—to both 
you and Grandma! 


If you have «a question which you 
would like to have answered in “Ask 
Gay Head,” send it to: Gay Head, World 
Week, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. Questions of greatest interest 

will be discussed in future columns. 





Fair Play? 


The list of new members of the 
school band had just been posted. 
Curt Mason was disappointed to find 


that his name wasn’t on the list. 
“Here’s what happened,” a friend of 
Curt’s told him. “Hank Bell, vice- 
president of the band club, argued 
that you didn’t play as good a trom- 
bone as Joe and Fred—and they were 
chosen instead of you.” 

The next week, Hank tried out for 
the dramatics club—of which Curt 


was president. “Not him—he’s out!” 
Curt snapped. 

“But why, Curt? Hank did pretty 
well in the class play,” one of the 
other members objected. 

“He’s out,” Curt repeated. “He 
just wouldn't fit into the group. I 
don’t think he’s any good anyway.” 

“Now were even,” he added to 
himself, satisfied. 


o o oe 


1. Should Curt have taken this 
way to get even? Would it make 
any difference if he really knew 
Hank had made him lose out for the 
band—rather than taking someone’s 
word for what happened? Would it 
make any difference if Hank had 
honestly believed that Curt wasn’t 
the best trombonest, and had not 


spoken against him just for spite? 

2. Suppose you held an office or 
job in which you had to make deci- 
sions about other people. How much 
should you be influenced by your 
personal likes and dislikes? Is it your 
duty to consider only a person's 
qualifications? Should you “lean over 
backward” to be fair to someone you 
dislike? Suppose your dislike might 
cause. clashes that would interfere 
with the way the job was done. 
Would that affect your decision? 

3. Are you ever justified in get- 
ting even with someone who has 
done you a bad turn? When? Sup- 
pose you treat others as you wish 
they would treat you, even when 
they don’t treat you as you'd like. 
Would you gain anything by that? 














Keep your eyes peeled... 





























and Ansco All-Weather Film in your camera 


for better, brighter pictures 


Pictures that show the subject 
in an interesting, story-telling 
pose attract lots more attention 
and praise than ordinary 
“record shots.” That's why it’s 
important for you to train 

your eye to see outstanding 
picture possibilities. Be on the 
look-out all the time, and 

when you come across an unusual 
pose like the one shown here, 
snap it right away. 


Try to eliminate from the 
picture area everything that 
doesn’t help tell the story. 
Simplicity is important 


You'll find Ansco All-Weather 
Film helps in many ways to 
improve your pictures, too 

For instance, even if the light is 
dull, Ansco gives you clear, bright 


snapshots. It’s fine for flash pictures, 





too. And, of course, it’s guaranteed 
for use in any weather and with 
any camera. If you arent satisfied 
with your results, you get a 


new roll free! 


So be sure to keen your 
camera loaded with Ansco 
All-Weather Film. All leading 
dealers have it. 


Ansco 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


A Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corp. 






Ask for the 


3-Roll Economy Pak 
You Save 15c 


“From Research to Reality.” 


A Career Club Feature 


Assembly-line Girl 


AVE you ever paused by your 

television set or your family car 

to think about the skilled hands that 
assembled them? 

There are many worthwhile 
for assemblers. Here’s the 
one girl’s career in this field 

Joan Molinaro, 24, assembles 600 
auto headlight rims a day at the 
Ford Motor Co.’s big River Rouge 
plant in Dearborn, Mich. 

Joan graduated from Detroit's 
Western High School in 1947. Her 
dad had worked in the Ford Foun- 
dry at River Rouge for many years. 
He suggested a job at Ford for Joan. 
She’s been an assembler now for 
six years. She earns $1.92% cents an 
hour, or $77 for a 40-hour week. 
(Currently she is earning more 
she’s working a nine-hour day 

When Joan arrives at work at 6:40 
a.m., she’s as nicely dressed as any 
office girl. During work hours she 
wears a heavy apron to protect her 
clothing. She has a 30-minute lunch 
period and she finishes work at 4:10 


jobs 
story of 


since 


p.m. 

“My work is often 
said, “particularly when we 
make new models. But sometimes 
seems monotonous. 

Joan receives two weeks 
with pay. The comp gives her a 
six-cents-an-hour iving’ 
lowance in addition 
Ford also pays half the cost of 
belonging to the Blue 
Shield medical-hospitalization insu 
ance plan. She has a right to sick 


vacation 


f-living” al- 


7 
ner Salary 


Cross-Blue 


leave, as well as six paid holidays a 
year. She is eligible for healtl 


accident insurance, partly paid for 
by Ford. If she works until retire- 
ment age, she could draw as much 
as $137.50 per month pension 
(which includes Social Security ). 
But Joan has other plans. “Frankly, 
[ think a woman’s place is in the 
home rather than in a factory—un- 
less it’s war-time.” A year ago she 
married, but she continued her job. 
“Im glad I've been working. I’ve 
received good pay and have saved 
some money. It has helped us buy 
our home. Now I want to have a 
family before too long, so I don’t 
expect to be here indefinitely.” 


FLOOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

The beginning job leading to as- 
sembly work is often that of floor 
boy or floor girl. Many such jobs are 
available in light industry. Employ- 
ers prefer high school graduates for 
such jobs—especially for the male 
jobs. Applicants should be alert and 
active if they hope to advance to 
the better-paying assembly jobs. 
Good health is important. 

Floor boys carry supplies and ma- 
terials to machine operators or as- 
semblers and remove the assembled 
products. Floor workers also may 
sort and pack goods. Sometimes they 
clean the factory. Often they use a 
hand truck to transport products. 

Such opening jobs may lead to 
work as shipping clerk, as a skilled 
assembler or machine operator, or 
to a position as foreman. Floor jobs 
give boys and girls a chance to 
see the plant and to decide which 


1) and department and what work interests 


ASSEMBLER—Career at a Glance 


Joan Molinaro assembles headlight rims 
at Ford Motor Co.’s River Rouge plant. 


them most. Floor girls’ jobs offer 
less opportunity for advancement 
than floor boys’ jobs. 

To get such a beginning job, in- 
quire at your local office of the State 
Employment Service or go directly 
to a factory. Also watch newspaper 
ads. Beginners find work in many 
manufacturing plants, such as tex- 
tiles, apparel, and printing. 

Good eye-hand coordination and 
finger dexterity often are required 
for assembly jobs. (Tests are some- 
times given for these qualities.) For 
many jobs workers must be right- 
handed. 

Assemblers fit and fasten parts to- 
gether by hand, machine, or by tool. 
Hand or foot press is used for some 
jobs such as putting snaps on pocket- 
books. Watch and jewelry assem- 
blers use tweezers on small parts. 
Some skilled assemblers get the jobs 
of testing, inspecting, and packing 
assembled products. 

Assembly jobs are numerous in 
factory centers. Young people with 
vocational training have the best 
chances to advance to skilled ma- 
chine and bench crafts. Pay some- 
times is on a piece-work basis and 
salary climbs with speed of work. 
Some assemblers become inspectors 
and foremen. 





REQUIREMENTS 


(Educ..and Exper.) (Personal) 


REQUIREMENTS 


DUTIES 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


FUTURE 
OPPORTUNITIES 





Vocational shop work 
helpful; h. s. graduates 
preferred. Beginning jobs 
as floor helpers. 


ness to work, 
intelligence, 


ordination. 


Good health, dependability 
(not absent often), willing- 
reasonable 
eye-hand 


Fit, fasten parts together Inside 


by hand, machine, or tool. 


co- 


work, 
clean; often good conditions. 


Many opportunities in “good 
times,” fewer when business 
falls off. 


fairly easy, 








Choose the right. point for 
the way you write...by number 


for easier, more comfortable writing 


ONLY ESTERBROOK gives you all these features: 


e Choice of more than 28 points 
4 degrees of point flexibility 
Writes instantly without pressure 
Uses any fountain pen ink 
Points replaceable at any pen counter 


1555 FOR SECRETARIES 


ee Aothand > 8 


9314M FOR SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
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2550 FOR CLERICAL WORK 
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2314B FOR MUSIC WRITING 


9556 FOR OFFICE WORK 
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POCKET SET—Esterbrook 


2668 FOR ALL-ROUND USE , 

ut Fountain Pen and matching 

.j}—> rts J Push-Pencil. (Push the top 

a) — os wring to feed the lead.) Pencil holds 
Only a few of the more 12 sticks of lead. Writes for 

months without reloading. 


Choice of regular or thin 
\§ lead models. 


popular point styles shown. 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


To select I 
“srilpellize weg THE WORLD'S MOST PERSONAL FOUNTAIN PEN 
.-here’s all you do. 
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A Workbook Page for the Unit on Indo-China 
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I. MAKE YOUR OWN MAP 


Here's Southeast 
angle! Mark answer 


Write L on La 
Write C on Cambodia 
Lightly shade the Communist part of Viet Nam. 
In what direction is Malaya from Thailand? ce: 
Mark the equator by a heavily-shaded line. 

6. Mark the approximate location of Hanoi by the 
letter H and of Saigon by the letter S. 

7. About how far is it from Saigon to Hanoi? —___— 


1 unfamiliar 
on map or In space provided 


Asia—maybe from a 


Gm OF bo 


ll. WHEN DID IT HAPPEN? 


Write the numbers 1-4 to indicate the time-sequence 
in which the following took place 


__Japan seized Indo-China in World War II. 
__French missionaries first landed in Indo-China. 
__The Geneva Conference ended the Indo-China war. 
__Viet Nam was proclaimed as a new nation 


itl. MATCH THEM UP 


Write letter of each item in Group A in space next 
to correct item in Group B 


Group A 
(a) Bao Dai ( Pierre Mendes-France 
(b) Ho Chi Minh d) Viet Minh 
Viet Nam 


Group B 

__Indo-Chinese Communist chief 
__Indo-Chinese Com 
—__Head of southern Viet Nam government. 
Name of country along South China Sea. 


munuist group 


Premier of France 





iV. FACT OR OPINION? 
Write T or F if the statement is true or false. Write 
O if it is an opinion. 


1. Leaders of the free world consider the truce in 
Indo-China as a great defeat for the Communists. 

2. The Communists will try to grab more of Indo- 
China in the next few months. 

3. Mendes-France wished to continue the Indo- 
China war. 

_4. Free nations of Southeast Asia should join the 
U.S. in a defense alliance. 

5. The U.S. Government does not want the Reds 
to gobble up any more of Asia. 





Asia and the World 
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V. READ THE GRAPHS 

Write T or F if statement is true or false. Write NS 
if there is not sufficient information in the graphs to 
show whether statement is true or false. 


__l. Asia has more people than all the rest of the world 
combined. 

Most Asians live in non-Communist areas. 
Non-Communist Asia has a larger population, and 
produces more rice, than Communist Asia. 

4. Asia has most of the world’s land area. 

5. China is the largest rice-producing nation. 


Vi. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 

On a separate piece of paper, write: 

1. A descriptive sentence about one of the following 
ispects of life in Viet Nam: 

Climate; festivals; methods of farming; village living 
conditions; schools. 

2. A paragraph telling why you agree or disagree 
vith this statement: 

“We can’t save Southeast Asia with guns alone.” 


If it is desired to use this workbook page as a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 4 for each item 
in Questions I, III, IV, V; 3 for each item in Question II. 
Fotal. 100. 














GET/ZaGYM SHOES! 


... the famous shoes that help you 
go full speed longer! 








a ue These are the shoes you've heard about! The shoes with 

means Posture . the famous “P-F” feature! “P-F” means “Posture Founda- 

P.-fF means Pos » i tion.” It helps decrease foot and leg muscle strain... helps 
as increase endurance ... helps you go full speed longer! 

helps keep the weight of the i . , 2 

body on the outside of the a” gm Mg Other special features you'll like in these outstanding 

hea ns a ail — shoes are their tough, traction-tread soles for sure footing 

if and fast starts and stops ... and their special cushion in- 


strain, increasing 


endurance he” Bs soles, plus uppers that “breathe,” for extra comfort. 


2. Sponge rubbe 


cushion ss : J a P 
| = “P.F’ gym shoes are ideal ‘to help you turn in your best 
eit performance in every gym class, every game. Stop in at 
. our favorite store and get your pair today! 
® Y r P 


Gym Shoes are made only by 


P. fF ; B. F. Goodrich and Hood Rubber Co. “"" 
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Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


supersonic (p. 6)—Faster than the 
speed of sound, which is about 760 
miles per hour at sea level 

national debt (p. 11)—The total 
amount of money owed by a govern- 


t 


ment to its own citizens and to othe 
governments. Most of the U. S. national 
debt was created by borrowing to pay 
war costs. 

subversion (p. 11)—The act of de- 
stroying or overthrowing; as used in 
the article, the word refers to acts of 
Communists or others aimed at over- 
throwing the U. S. Government. 

mutual defense treaty (p. 11)—A 
treaty in which the nations concerned 
agree to help one another in case of 
attack. 

tariff (p. 11)—A tax charged by one 
nation on goods imported from another 
nation. 


deficit (p. 11)—The loss that results 
when expenses are greater than income. 
pagoda (p. 12)—A tower-like struc- 


ture, usually a temple or memorial, 
which is common in south and east 
Asia. There are usually a number of 


out-jutting roofs. 
\ person devoted 


stories marked by 

nationalist (p. 12 
to winning, or preserving, his country’s 
independence. 

guerrilla (p..13)—A warrior who is 
not connected with a regular army unit. 
Usually guerrillas fight in small groups. 
They try to,ambush enemy groups or 
catch them by surprise in raids. 

iron curtain (p. 13)—The combina- 
tion of fences and barriers, police and 
military force, and government rules by 
which Communist countries limit move- 
ment of people, books, and ideas be- 
tween the free world and Communist 
areas. 

manioc (p. 14)—A plant with a large, 
starchy root, much used for food in 
tropical regions. Tapioca is made from 
manioc (also called cassava). 

monsoon (p. 14)—A seasonal wind 
especially the wind that blows across 


southern Asia, changing directions 
twice a year. 

Buddhist (p. 15)—A follower of the 
religion founded by Gautama Buddha, 
of India. Buddhism is the chief re- 
ligion of east Asia. 

Social Security (p. 24)—A Federal 
program of payments for persons who 
are unemployed, who are aged and re- 
tired from work, or who are in need 
because of blindness or certain othe 
conditions. 

meter (p. 32)—A unit of length, equal 
to 39.37 inches. 


Say It Right 


Dienbienphu (p. 6)—dyén byén féo 

Cheops (p. 10)—ké dps. 

Pierre Mendes-France (p. 12) —pé 4r 
mén dés fréns. 

Ho Chi Minh (p. 12)—h6 ché min. 

Laos (p. 13)—la 6z (or, louz). 

Viet Minh (p. 18)—vé it min 

Viet Nam (p. 13)—vé iit nam. 

Hanoi (p. 13)—ha noi. 

Haiphong (p. 14)—hi féng 

Saigon (p. 14)—si gon. 

Sacajawea (p. 18)—sa ka ja wé 4. 














* 1. President of Brazil 1. Different. 
* 6. President of India 2. Similar. 
12, Loudly. 3. A flower. 
14. Artistic ( obsolete ) 4. A two-stringed viol. 
15. To ascend. ° ss —enauer (West Ger- 
°16. Bao - Viet Nam man chancellor). 
chief of state 7. Egyptian sun god. 
*17. —- -nkov, top man 8. It connects your hand to 
in Russia your body 
°18. Present White House 9. To pierce. 
tenant 10. To permit. 
21. A popular style of jazz. 11. A pot holding coloring 
22. Electrical Engineer matter. 
(abbr. ). *13. Boss of Red China. 
23. To steal by force *19 —shida, Japanese 
25. A kind of bread or roll premier 
7. Warrant Officer (abrev.) 20. Prime minister of Burma 
28. One (Scottish 23. Tall bamboolike grasses 
29. Before. 24. A light tan color. 
31. Ow! (Variant form 25. Defeats 
83. Loyalty to our country 26. Sound. 
35. Three feet (abbr 28. Girl’s name 
36. A kind of gun (slang) 30. Radio Corporation of 
°37. — —ekarno, president of America (abbr.). 
Indonesia 32, United Service Organi- 
39. Chemical symbol for tin zations (abbr.). 
41. Feminine pronoun 34. President of El Salvador. 
43. To observe with the eve °38. President of Liberia 
45. Cubic (abbr °40. President of India 
46. Over 42. Masculine pronoun. 
*49. Initials (and nickname) "44 —en, British foreign 
of British chancellor of secretary 
the exchequer 45. Bill of fare 
*50. President of R. O. K 47. Old-time auto (plural) 
*52. France’s premier ( first 418 —— Zvi, president of 
three letters ) Israel. 
53. Injury. 49. Unusual. 
54. Golf clubs with an iron "Si. - —ezam, Iranian 
head. foreign minister. 
56. Girl’s name 33. Feminine pronoun. 
57. A putting out 55. Southeast (abbr.). 
58. To lurch and sway 56. Bachelor of Arts (abbr.) 


Know Your World Leaders 


By Shirley Turpen, Quanah, Tex. 


* Refers to statesmen and political leaders. 





STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any field of know!l- 
edge. Maximum about 60 words, of which at least 10 must be related to 
the theme. For any criginal puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. En- 
tries must include puzzle, definitions, and answers on separate sheets. 
Keep a copy as puzzles cannot be returned. Give name, address, school, 
and grade. Address: Puzzle Editor, World Week, 33 W. 42 St., New York 
36, N. Y. Answers in next week’‘s issue. 
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YOU take your CAMERA 


back to school! 








Don’t stash your camera away in 
mothbalis just because vacation’s 
over. The parties—dances— games 
during the school year are loaded 
with wonderful snapshots when 
you shoot with flash. 


to Sylvania Blue Dot flashbulbs — 
the kind more photographers use 
than all other brands combined. 


You'll like Blue Dot bulbs be- 
cause they get you more good pic- 













tures on every roll. And in the pop- 
ular low-cost Bantam 8 midget size, 
you don’t have to raid the piggy 
bank to buy all you need. 


For with flash, you carry your 
own sunlight. At night—on cloudy 
days—or indoors, flash gives you all 
the light you need for all the pic- 
tures you want. 






And the surest way to get good 
flash pictures every time is to stick 














Mail coupon for your free 
copy of How To Throw A 
Snapshot Party — Full of 
ideas for party fun. 











i Sylvania, Dept. $$-542 
Be 1100 Main St. 


Buffalo 9, N. Y. 
Ps 
Pe 
als Please send free Snapshot Party 
i booklet WA-135. 


tn Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd., University Tower Building, St. Catherine St., Montreal, P. Q. 


Name 





Address 
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WILTON 
the 


HILADELPHIA is bubbling with 
pride these days. It’s always had the 
Liberty Bell 
famous brand 
now it boasts “the greatest high school 
basketball player in the world.” 

That's Wilton Chamber] iin, 17-year 
old senior at Overbrook High School. 
“Another Mikan’” th rave. 
“Mikan, heck,” his mor 
snap. “He’s the one and only 
berlain.” 

And they could be right. For Wilt is 
absolutely awe-ful on the court. He 
plucks rebounds off the board as easily 
as a giraffe picks flowers off a bush and 
dunks balls through the hoop the way 
you toss pebbles down a well. 

Playing in ene of the toughest high 
school basketball leagues in the coun 
try—a league that’s produced Tom Gola 
and Paul Arizin among other greats— 
Wilt’s been averaging 40 points a game 
for the past couple of years. Last sea- 
son he led Overbrook to the city crown 
without loss of a game 

Chamberlain definitely isn’t a “goon.” 
Sure, he’s tall enough (6’ 11”) to peek 
over the top tier of the Yankee Stadium. 
But he’s very firm and fully packed 
He weighs a solid 219 pounds and is 
still growing. 

Can he run? This will give 
idea. He’s run the quarter mile in 49 
seconds and the half mile in two min- 
utes. Any college runner would be 
proud of these marks. Is he strong? Well, 
he’s heaved the 12-pound shot over 60 
feet—which is close to the national high 
school record. 

Put all that 
strength together and what have you 
got—a Buck Rogers! That’s why over 
100 colleges have already offered him 
scholarships. In fact, even the pro bas 
ketball scouts are after him! 

What they saw the past summer con- 
vinced them. Competing in the very 
fast Catskill Mountain (N. Y.) Resort 
League, Wilt knocked in over 30 points 
a game against some of the nation’s 
greatest college centers—fe llows like 
B. H. Born of Kansas and Joe Holup of 
George Washington. 

The big fellow learned his basketball 
at William H. Shoemaker Junior H. S. 
His favorite amusements are Western 
movies, especially when it’s John Wayne 
or Randy Scott going thataway, and 


and the world’s most 
of cream cheese. And 


r xperts 
rooters 


Cham 


rabid 


you an 


height, speed, and 


Wonder 


mambo dancing. He can shake his 83 


inches with the best of them. 


SHORT SHOTS 


>» “If Cincinnati doesn’t win the National 
League pennant,” joked Manager Birdie 
Tebbetts back in April, “we can always 
go after the National Football League 
crown.” The Red Legs started the sea- 
son with the greatest array of foot- 
ballers ever assembled on a _ baseball 
team. 

It included Ted Kluszewski, All- 
American end at Indiana in 1945; 
Lloyd Merriman, fleet halfback at Stan- 
ford in 1946; Bob Borkowski, Ohio 
State; Charlie Harmon, Toledo; Grady 
Hatton, Texas; and high school 
Herman Wehmeier, Fred Baczewski, 
Corky Valentine, and Rudy Minarcin. 


stars 


>» Ray Boone owns one of the nicest 
“diseases” in baseball. He goes berserk 


whenever he gets up with the bases 


loaded. He just can’t stand the sight of 
men on bases. Last season he got up 
six times with the bases full, and—you 
won't believe this—unloaded four home 
runs, a triple, and a long fly! Result: 20 
runs batted in out of a possible 24! For 
sharpshooting, Dan’l Boone himself 
couldn’t have done any better! 


> Call the cops—the Cleveland Browns 
are robbing the cradle! They’ve dipped 
into the “crib”—the high school field— 
for their latest fullback. He’s Chester 
Gilchrist, 19-year-old star from Har- 
Brack H. S., near Pittsburgh. 

Chester is quite a “baby.” He’s a 
200-pound tank who led Har-Brack 
through an unbeaten season last fall. 
Can a high school kid make the big 
time! Oui, oui—and whee, whee! Char- 
lie Powell, the 49’ers great end, showed 
it could be done by making the grade 
direct from San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 


> Ever hear of a big league club playing 
their last game on May 28? Impossible, 
you say? Well, the Orioles did it this 
year! Their final game had been sched- 
uled for September 26. When they dis- 
covered that the Baltimore Colts had 
scheduled a football game for that date, 
the obliging Birds moved their “last 
game” up to May 28. 


> One of the critical Pirate fans think? 
the city of Pittsburgh is putting up the 
statue of Honus Wagner in the wrong 
place. “They ought to put it between 
second and third,” he declares. “It will 
stop more balls than any shortstop the 
Pirates now have.” 

—HeERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


Wilton Chamberlain, 6’ 11” 
Philadelphia basketball whiz. 


Photo by Greene, N. ¥. World-Telegram & Sua 





3 “Theres this about Coke .. 


Young America loves it 


Match the spirit of youth by serving 
the gay refreshment—Coca-Cola, alate 
unequalled in flavor, pure as sunlight. 
For 68 years its sparkling goodness 
has won the hearts of young folks 
everywhere, bringing fresh delights 

in each frosty bottle. 

Coke is young America’s drink 


of sociability and friendship. 











See EDDIE FISHER 
on “Coke Time” NBC 
Television twice each week. 





COPYRIGHT 1954, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY “COKE” 18 A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 





HE RAN 


A MILE 


By SAREL EIMERL 


N the spring of 1947 I was studying 

at Oxford University in England 
One day I walked into my neighbor's 
room. He was looking through a stack 
of photographs. They had been taken 
that afternoon at the University track 

“Why are they bothering to photo 
graph you, Roger?” I 

“I guess it’s because I’m doing pretty 
well as a mile runner,” he said. “If I 
ever become famous I'll have the whole 
history of my running career in pic- 
tures.” 

Today Roger Bannister is probably 
the most famous runner in the world. 
Last May 6 he became the first man ever 
to run a mile in less than four minutes. 
His time was three minutes, 59.4 sec- 
onds. 

In June, John Landy of Australia set 
a new record with a 3:58 mile. 

Last month in Vancouver, Canada, 


isked 


these two great milers met in the great- 





WILSON PRO LEAGUE SPECIAL 
FOOTBALL— official size and weight. 
Pebbled cowhide gives good grip for 
assing. Durable double: lining and 
weer. Hat lacing make ball plenty 
rugged. Tan with 2 white stripes 


men’s time 


photo). 


est mile race ever run. Botl 
was under four minutes (see 
And Bannister won. 

When I knew Roger, he was just one 
of the hundreds of new students at 
Oxford. We often dropped into one 
another’s room for tea in the afternoon, 
or for a chat in the evening. Often the 
turned to his running. 
Every after- 
the track to 


conversation 
Roger worked hard at it. 
noon he went down to 
practice. 

A few years earlier, another great 
miler, Jack Lovelock, had lived in our 
college. He won the 1,500-meter race 
at the 1936 Olympic Games. Roger 
used to dream that one day he might 
be as great a runner as Lovelock. 

Roger kept himself very fit. He never 
smoked. 

He was just starting his medical 
training when I knew him. (Now he is 
a full fledged doctor.) He was as keen 
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vi te Worl 1 side 
At Vancouver, Dr. Roger Bannister breaks 
the tape in 3:58.8. John Landy (at right) 
finished five yards behind. Time, 3:59.6. 


a student as he was an athlete. He 
studied his own pulse rate, his oxygen 
intake, and his diet. This helped him 
train his body to meet the strain of run- 
ning a four-minute mile. 

One of my clearest memories of him 
is of the night that he first went to a 
formal party, and wore a tuxedo. I had 
to go in and help him tie his bow tie. 
It was the first one he’d ever worn. 





“Wilson builds footballs 


you can pitch for distance!” 


ii SAY says Otto Graham, passing wizard 
of the Cleveland Browns 


Member of Wilson Advisory Staff 


“These new Wilson footballs feel slim in your 


hand . 


. you know you cam throw ’em. The, 


leather has the pebble you need for a good firm 


grip. And your finger tips fit naturally into the 


lacings, so you can control the ball easily. 


Comes the time to boot, that same trim Wilson 


shape helps you spiral the ball, helps spot your 


punts where you want ’em. Get your hands on 


one, first chance you get!”’ 


WILSON TL HELMET—an entirely 
new helmet! Absorbs and spreads 
shock evenly, due to molded Tenite 
outer shell and new inner padding of 
vinyl and latex foam. Protects you 
even on the hardest smashes. 


tN) 


Your wisest 
investment in 
football equipment 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO « Branch offices in New York, San Francisco and 26 other principal cities. (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 











By TONY SIMON 


Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 


Start a Stamp Club 


Like to belong to a stamp club? 

You can start one of your own by 
joining the United Nations Stamp Clubs 
(UNSC). They’re conducted by Scho- 
lastic Magazines in cooperation with 
the United Nations. Any group of four 
or more stamp collectors can join. 

UNSC has more than 2,400 clubs 
with a total of 13,000 members. Clubs 
have been formed in every state of the 
Union and in Canada. Here’s how a 
stamp club or a group of collectors 
who'd like to form a club can join 
UNSC: 

The club president or group leader 
collects 25 cents from each member, 
then fills in the coupon on this page. 
The coupon and money are mailed to: 
Director, U. N. Stamp Clubs, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

The 25 cents covers each member’s 
1954-55 dues. The club receives six in- 
formation kits during the school year. 


The first kit contains materials for 
every branch club: U. N. wall map, 
charter certificate, U. N. flag poster, 
U. N. stamp poster and booklet. 

The first kit also contains materials 
for every club member: membership 
card and button, free stamps, the Globe- 
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Trotter. The Globe-Trotter, official 
UNSC bulletin, is mailed with each 
information kit. 

NOTE: Orders for less than one dol- 
lar cannot be handled. If just one per- 
son wishes to join he must still send in 
a dollar for the club kit. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Please enroll our club as a charter member of the United Nations Stamp Clubs. 


Enclosed find $ for individual members. 





(IMPORTANT: Send 25¢ for each individual member. Minimum remittance of 
$1.00, for four members, is necessary to enroll a club. Checks or money orders 
should be made payable to United Nations Stamp Clubs, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. Cash may be sent but not postage stamps.) 


Please print following information. Mail our kits to: 





(Name of one person) ee - 
(club leader or official) 











(Street) __ -_ - canadien nahi 
Se ae _ (State) enitiaiied 
The name of our club is i ee ae 

The oldest member is _______ years old. The youngest member is _____ 













Laboratory tests prove that, throughout their 
range of prices, Wilson balls last almost twice as 
long as any other rubber-covered basketballs. { 
The secret is cold rubber, the miracle synthetic 
of the tire industry. It makes a cover that’s 
mighty tough to scuff, on any playing surface! 
These balls are easy to handle when passing 
or shooting. . 


from sweat. Look some over, any place sporting 


Wilson 
rubber-covered basketballs 


last longer! 





. and they don’t get slippery 





goods are sold, 


WILSON STRATA-LINE BASKETBALL 
—built for the stars of tomorrow 


e ° Official size and weight. Within official 
Wilson Your wisest limits on speed of rebound. It’s the 
investment in most durable, playable ball you can 


own. Sturdy 2-ply duck lining. Molded 
rubber bladder and needle-type valve. 


basketball equipment 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO « Branch offices in New York, San Francisco and 26 other principal cities. (A subsidiory of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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WOW/ THINK OF GETTING 
YOUR CHOICE OF 16 TERRIFIC 
BOOKS LIKE THIS EVERY MONTH- 
PLUS FREE BOOK FOR EVERY 


>. FOUR BOOKS 
3 you suy/ 






















That’s what you get when 
you join the Teen Age Book 





















5 Club. See below how you 

4 

j can become a member. 
WHAT EVERY TEEN AGER SHOULD KNOW 4 
This important guide to teen-age know-how i 
will help you get on the beam—show you how Py 
to achieve popularity and poise, the knack of . ; 
making friends and getting ahead in your Here’s news about a unique book club—with books just for boys 
school work. Hundred helpful | Rory and girls of school age. The Teen Age Book Club, or TAB, as this 
personal appearance inners, study habits | 1 : , _ - - ‘ r “> 
parties, etc. Whether you're a new freshman club is « illed, makes it possible for you to obtain fascinating 25¢ 
who needs help in learning the ropes, or a and 35¢ pocket-size books—just the kind teen-agers like—and get 
seasoned upperclassman, you'll find Hi There free dividends as well! 
High School invaluable in tting the most out - 
of your high school cares Like many of the 
most popular TAB books, Hi There High School ; BOOKS FOR EVERY INTEREST 
is published exclusively by the Teen Age Book What’s your favorite reading? Adventure? Sports? Mysteries? Sci- 
- 7 s members. and car 1t be obtaine yas ‘ ‘ ‘ .. REO r , 
Club for its members, and cannot be obtained ence fiction? Humor? Romance? Dog and horse stories? You'll 
from any other sources, such as drug and - > S 
department stores, newsstands, etc find these and many other types in 

the monthly TAB offerings. 
FREE DIVIDENDS 


For every four books purchased, 

Club members may choose an addi- 

tional book free—as a dividend. 
HOW TO JOIN A TAB CLUB 


If you'd like to have a TAB Club 
in your class, just sign your name 





FOR BOTH BOYS AND GIRLS to the coupon below asking your 
TAB has books for every type teacher to help you. At your teach- 
of reader — books especially er’s request we'll send full informa- 


selected for their popularity tion and free materials for starting 





2 among girls, and books par- ‘ ir ‘ . 
y ticularly chosen for their ap- a Club. Talk it up with your class- 
f peal to boys. TAB has books mates, too, and get them to hand 
for both younger and older coupons to your teacher. For the 










teen-agers 
more members you have, the more 


fun it will be! 









We ‘es weakidliin of 


LUCILLE 








TO MY TEACHER: 


I‘m interested in joining a Teen Age Book 
Club. If others in the class would like to i 





join, won’t you help us start a Club by 
sending for information and free mate- 
rials, as described on page 8-T of you 
Teacher edition of this magazine? 
TEEN AGE CLUB =a 
gnature 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

















Wii iTops, don't miss. “iMMGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


“14 1A“ ON THE WATERFRONT. (Co- 
lumbia. Produced by Sam Speigel. 
Directed by Elia Kazan.) 


The explosive waterfront provides 
the setting for this remarkable film. 
It is a story, based on actual fact, of 
the struggle of honest workingmen to 
throw out their thug-like leaders. The 
fight centers around Marlon Brando, 
a longshoreman who gave up his dream 
of becoming a prizefighter because his 
brother could get him a soft job in the 
union. When the soft job involves act- 
ing as decoy for the murder of a close 
friend, a whole new set of ideas begins 
to perk in his slow brain. Gradually he 
comes to realize that his philosophy of 
“do it to him before he does it to you” 
isn't a good one. 

Three people help him come to this 
realization—a courageous waterfront 
priest (Karl Malden), a sad and gentle 
girl, sister of the dead man (Eva Marie 
Saint), and Brando’s own brother, the 
union lawyer (Rod Steiger). But in the 
end it is Brando alone who must take 
the initiative and lead the longshore- 
men back to work despite the frenzied 
orders to strike shouted by their union 
chief (Lee J. Cobb). 

Splendid performances from every 
member of the cast—and from Biando 
especially—intensify that reality to cre- 
ate an unforgettable motion picture. 


“iA i“ SEVEN BRIDES FOR SEVEN 
BROTHERS. (MGM. Produced by 
Jack Cummings. Directed by Stanley 
Donen.) 


Here is the prize musical of the year 
—a fast, funny and wonderfully tuneful 
saga of the old West. Howard Keel, 
eldest of the seven red-headed Pontipee 
brothers, goes to town to bring home 
a wife. When he returns with Jane 
Powell, the brothers decide that they 
want wives too. Because girls are a 
scarce item in the Oregon Territory of 
1850, they decide to abduct them, just 
as the Romans did with the Sabine 
women. (Stephen Vincent Benet called 
his original story, on which this film is 
based, The Sobbin’ Women.) 

There are, of course, all sorts of com- 
plications. But all of them are fresh and 
amusing, and punctuated by some of 
the most vigorous dancing ever put on 
the screen. Best of all is the amazing 
athletic display at a barn-raising, where 


the Pontipees compete in dance with 
the town boys for the favors of the 
local belles. Seven Brides is a refresh- 
ingly different kind of movie musical. 
You'll probably find yourself wishing 
there were more like it. 


WAM“ THE COWBOY. (Lippert. Pro- 
duced and directed by Elmo Wil- 
liams.) 


The fictional cowboy is so much a 
part of our movie life that we almost 
forget that he has a real-iife counter- 
part. This entertaining documentary 
serves as a first-rate reminder. We see 
the cowboy not only as he is today. 
From the lips of old-timers we learn 
about life on the range three-quarters 
of a century ago. We learn how the 
cowboy gradually transformed the West 
from a wilderness into a rich area of 
ranches and farmland. 

Of course, the cowboy changed along 
with the land. Gone are the bitter fence 
wars, gone the hired gunfighters (ex- 
cept in the movies). Today’s cow-poke 
is a hard-working, hard-riding, hardy 
specimen who finishes up a busy week 
by riding twenty miles to a square 
dance or risking his neck in the Sunday 
rodeos. As director Elmo Williams 
shows him, this cowboy is an altogether 
likable chap. And, with songs by Tex 
Ritter and Curly Wiggins, The Cowboy 
is an altogether likable little picture. 


MiAiSABRINA. ((Paramount. Pro- 
duced and directed by Billy Wilder.) 


Academy Award winner Audrey 
Hepburn proves in Sabrina that her 
Oscar was no mistake. As the pixie 
daughter of a chauffeur on a Long 
Island estate, she plays charmingly with 
the affections of the two sons of the 
house, William Holden and Humphrey 
Bogart. But only because Audrey her- 
self is so enchanting can one believe 
for a moment that all the uproar she 
causes could ever be possible. 

There are wonderful, romantic par- 
ties on the estate, scenes in Bogart’s 
hilariously efficient Wall Street office, 
a fantastic board of directors meeting 


to study the problem of Miss Hepburn | 


—all carried off with wit and even a 
touch of satire. 


MOVIE CHECK iIST 


MWA iTops, don’t miss. “MMGood. 
Wi Fair. Save your money. 


Drama: #”##The 
“vv <Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 
“wv Broken Lance. ““MDawn at So- 
corro. #/High and the Mighty. ~~ 
Magnificent Obsession. “Suddenly. 

Comedy: “““iMan with a Million. 
Hobson's Choice. 

Musical: “The Student. Prince. ~“ 
Living It Up. 

Documentary: “Victory at Sea. 


Caine Mutiny. 


(3EARLESS(SOSDICK 


by AL CAPP 


NO 
GIRAFFESS 











CRIMINAL. 


OF 1,000 
DISGUISES 7 


























GET WILDROOT CREAM-OIL  ——_, 
KEEPS HAIR NEAT- UT NOT [EPPS 
UGKE- GREASY. NON- 
ALCOHOUC. CONTAINS 
LANOLIN. RELIEVES DRYNESS 
REMOVES LOOSE 
DANDRUFF fr 
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HIGH SCHOOL 
SENIORS: 


Look ahead! 
Your diploma can 
mean Top Technical 
Training in the 
U.S. Army 


Now, more than ever, it pays to stay 
in school! When your time for mili- 
tary service arrives, a high school 
diploma can mean valuable career 
training at a top rated Army tech- 
nical school. Qualified graduates who 
voluntarily enlist, have their choice 
of such training, selecting from 87 
subjects. These courses cover almost 
every possible job and trade. They 
give you the opportunity to special- 
ize in fields like radio, photography, 
electronics, auto mechanics, guided 
missiles, medicine, personnel man- 
agement, and many more. 


Army Technical Training Best 


Modern equipment and expert in- 
struction combine to make _ the 
Army’s technical training program 
the finest in the world. It has re- 
sulted in successful careers for many 
veterans. 


If you stay in school and graduate 
this same program can help you.. . 
enabling you to develop highly paid 
skills in the field of your choice. 


So study, look ahead, and prepare 
for the future. Your diploma is the 
key! 


FOR A FREE BOOKLET giving 
further details on Army courses, 
fill out this today! 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D.C. 
Attn: AGSN 


coupon 


Please send me the Army Booklet describing 
special opportunities for high school graductes 
FEMALE [1] 


Please check one MALE [ 
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(Editor’s Note: Since radio and TV 
operate on a 17-to-24-hour daily sched- 
ule, it would be impossible to list, in a 
limited space, all of the good programs 
on the air—particularly local programs. 
Here we are listing the best evening 
and Sunday network programs in each 
of several categories. Use this list as a 
starting point to make up vour own 
classroom list of “good listening and 
looking” on your stations and 
channels. ) 


le cal 


Radio 

News and Discussion: Edward R. 
Murrow (CBS), Lowell Thomas (CBS), 
Elmer Davis (ABC), Morgan Beatty 
(NBC), World News Roundup (CBS), 
Reporters’ Roundup (MBS), Weekend 
(NBC), Capital Cloakroom (CBS). 

Drama: Lux Radio Theatre (NBC), 
Hall of Fame (NBC), Best Plays (NBC), 
Family Theatre (MBS). 

Music (mostly classical): NBC Sym- 
phony (NBC), New York Philharmonic 





Symphony (CBS), Telephone Hour 
(NBC). 

Music (mostly popular): Eddie Fisher 
Show (NBC), Dinah Shore Show 
(NBC), Bing Crosby Show (CBS), 
Railroad Hour (NBC). 

Comedy and Variety: Arthur Godfrey 
and His Friends (CBS), Adventures of 
Ozzie and Harriet (ABC), Bob Hope 
Show (NBC), Bob and Ray Show 
(ABC), Jack Benny Show (CBS), 
Edgar Bergen Show (CBS). 

Mystery: Dragnet (NBC), Suspense 
(CBS), The Big Story (NBC). 

Quiz: Groucho Marx (NBC). 


Television 


News and Discussion: See It Now 
(CBS), Meet the Press (NBC), Youth 
Wants to Know (NBC), Youth Takes 
a Stand (CBS), Man of the Week 
(CBS), John Cameron Swayze (NBC), 
Douglas Edwards (CBS), John Daly 
(ABC). 

Drama: Cavalcade of America (ABC), 
Robert Montgomery Presents (NBC), 
Studio One (CBS), Omnibus (CBS), 
ABC Album (ABC), U. S. Steel The- 
atre (ABC), Hall of Fame (NBC), 
Kraft Television Theatre (NBC, ABC), 
Chrysler Theatre (CBS), Best on 
Broadway (CBS, monthly). 

Music (mostly classical): Television 








Fun with Food Facts 
French schoolboys S during the Middle Ages 
@) ate 


pay 


5 
f\ 


Today... 










Fresh, wholesome bread for every meal is 
available everywhere in America. An excellent 
energy food, bread also supplies protein, 
vitamins and minerals for growth. Add variety 
and interest to meals with whole-wheat, rye and 
pumpernickel as well as enriched white bread. 


V4 Bread Sliced 
With an Axe 


Students brought a six months’ 
supply to school with them. 
Bread grew so hard it had to be 
split with an axe and soaked in 
water before eating. 























Opera Theatre (NBC), Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Dumont). 

Music (mostly popular): Fred Waring 
Show (CBS), Your Hit Parade (NBC), 
Eddie Fisher Show (NBC), Dinah 
Shore Show (NBC), Perry Como Show 
(CBS), Jane Froman Show (CBS). 

Comedy and Variety: Mama (CBS), 
The Marriage (NBC), Toast of the 
Town (CBS), Colgate Comedy Hour 
(NBC), Jackie Gleason (CBS), Herb 
Shriner (CBS), Adventures of Ozzie 
and Harriet (ABC), I Love Lucy 
(CBS), Mr. Peepers (NBC), Jack Ben- 
ny Show (CBS), Pride of the Family 

ABC). 

Mystery: Dragnet (NBC), Suspense 

CBS), The Web 
Story (NBC). 

Quiz: It’s News to Me (CBS), What's 
My Line (CBS), Groucho Marx 
(NBC) 

Documentary and Education: Ad- 
venture (CBS), You Are There (CBS), 


American Inventory (NBC), Johns 
Hopkins Science Review (Dumont), 
Zoo Parade (NBC), Mr. Wizard 


(NBC), Shakespeare on TV (CBS), 
Now and Then (CBS). 

Watch for: A new show starring 
Imogene Coca; another show starring 
Sid Caesar; a spectacular show in mid- 
October which will honor Thomas 
Edison and the invention of the electric 
light. Other outstanding radio-TV 
shows will be announced in later issues. 


For Fun and Information 


Have you discovered that radio-TV 
shows offer many valuable suggestions 
for topics for oral and written reports 
in English, social studies, and science 
classes? If you’re wise, you'll listen to 
learn as well as listen for fun. Also, 
you can get ideas for school assemblies 
and other programs from looking and 


listening 


Competition 

A purchasing agent became ill and 
called in a specialist, 

The specialist, as he stood by the 
bedside, said: “Yes, I can cure you.” 

“What will it cost?” 

“Five hundred dollars.” 

“You'll have to shave your price,” 
whispered the purchasing agent. “I 


have a better bid from the undertaker.” 
Ohio State Sundial 


Roses Will Tell 


A young man, much in love with a 
young girl, promised to send her one 
rose for every year of her age. 

He ordered the roses, and the florist 
said, “Oh, he is such a nice man, and 
a good customer-—let’s put in an extra 
dozen roses for him.” 

The young man still doesn’t know 
he hasn’t spoken to him since. 


Ww hy sne 


(CBS), The Big | 





An Eye for an Eye 


The tennis courts of an Iowa high 
school joined the grounds of the rec- 
tory of a church. Occasionally, exuber- 
ant youngsters whammed the tennis 
ball over the fence on to the trim lawns. 
The courts had been in use only a few 
weeks when a player, chasing a stray 
ball, came face to face with a large 
sign on the rectory grounds which read: 
NO TRESPASSING. The sign came 
down overnight, however, when the 
tennis club erected its own sign direct- 
ly opposite. This one read: FORGIVE 
US OUR TRESPASSES. 


Texas Outlook 
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Self-Preservation 
“Lady,” demanded the traffic cop 
wearily, “don’t you know this is a safety 
zone?” 
“Why, yes,” she said brightly. “Of 
course I know; that’s why I drove in 
here.” 


Northwestern Bel! 


This Atomic Age 
“The housewife,” we read, “will ere 
long be cooking with electricity gen- 
erated by atomic energy.” 
What? Nuclear Fission Chips? 


Times o 








with the Wee, 


REMINGTON 
Quiet-jitenr 


.... because no other portable has so 
many features to take the hard work out 
of themes and book reports .. . . give you 





neatly-typed, easy-to-read notebooks that 
make studying for exams a snap! 

Only the Quiet-riter has the Miracle 
Tab that sets and clears tab stops from 
the keyboard with ease no other portable 
can match . . . and this is just one of the 
features to help you do schoolwork eas- 
ier, faster and better. See them all at your 
dealer's today! He'll tell you how easy it 
is to own this fine portable . . . . as little 
as $9.54 down and $1.00 weekly! Carry- 
ing Case, Touch Method Book included. 


A PRODUCT OF WRessingfopn. Ftand. 


Makers of the Remington Office-riter, Standard, Noiseless and Electric Typewriters. 
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One of the most important blocks in 
football is the crashing “‘Key Block”’ 
to shake the runner loose for a ‘long run. 
It is one of the most bruising plays in 
modern football and it makes proper 
groin support very important. 

Bike Supporters, designed 
with the help of leading 
athletes and coaches, give 
you that support! Make 
sure you wear Bike. Play 
safe—wear Bike! More 
athletes have worn Bike 
than any other brand. 


ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS 
The Bike Web Company 





Do a professional repair job 
with Plastic Wood. Apply 
it to cracks handles 
like putty, hardens into 
wood lasts as long as 
the wood it fixes! 


PLASTIC WOOD’ 


you 
NEED 








Wow: 


— ae it. | 


2D 


YOU PLEASE 7 
a 


. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. (Letters published 
here were received too late for publica- 
iion in our final issues last spring.)— 


The Editors. 
Dear Editor: 

We enjoy World Week because the 
news it contains is worded in such a 


e- 





SENIORS! 


BE THE FIRST IN YOUR SCHOOL TO SELL 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn Sensational Commissions! 


Have plenty of spending money 
during your senior year. Print- 
craft's wide selection of beautiful 
cards will enable you to sell your 
entire class. America’s best plan 
and highest commission rate. No 
financial investment whatsoever 
required. Free cards for agents. 


Write today for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 


1509 Maple Street Scranton 5, Pa. 











153 ALL DIFFERENT 
GERMANY 


Zeppelins, Semipostals 
age te High Values. 
Big Bargain lists and 
approvals included. 
Jamestown Stamp Co. Dept. SS-510, Jamestown, 





THE NAME 
TCO REMEMBER 


America’s finest 
silver-plated flute 


ARMSTRONG 


AT FINE MUSIC 
DEALERS EVERY WHERE 


Bt a ie sumed Me. 
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way that it makes you feel as though 
you are on the scene of the happenings. 
We can be almost certain that if high 
school age people read World Week 
thoroughly, they would have a good 
idea of the important happenings going 
on in the world today. 

Patsy Hintze, Tieton, Wash. 

Ann Conrad, Yakima, Wash. 


Dear Editor: 

I have taken your magazine for a 
semester and I really enjoy having it 
around. I like most of all the cross- 
words, comics, and the variety of other 
interesting things. I like funny jokes 
and some of yours are the best that I 
have heard yet. 

Jim Vaillancourt 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Dear Editor: * 
All the Scholastic Magazines are do- 
ing a splendid job of informing the 
youth of the U. S. on events which both 
interest them and comprise the 
of the world, and which concerns them 
as well, 
Kirk Blydenburgh 
Connecticut State 
Meriden, Conn 


news 


High School 


Dear Editor: 

The Civics 4 class of Hamilton Junio: 
High thinks your magazine is tops. It 
keeps us world news 
which is very accurate and interesting. 
We enjoy most the articles on “Gay 
Head” and “World News in Review.” 


up-to-date on 


The April 22 issue, which had a report 
| on Freedom Answers Communism, en- 


Rule of Law,” 


en- 


Men or 
good 


titled “Rule of 
was exceptionally 
joved by our class. 
Mary Wasileski 
Hamilton Junior High School 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


and was 


Freedom Answers Communism, re 
vised and up-dated, is now available in 
pamphlet form at 10 cents a copy to 


World Week subscribers.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

I think World Week is the 
magazine we receive. 
understand the 
the troubles of every 
school World Week is 
They 


most in- 
It helps 
world 


structive 
us students 
around us and 
nation. In our 
read by practically every student. 
as I do. 

Jocelyne Anstil 

Girouxville High 
Alberta, Canada 


enjoy it just as much 


School 





CATALOG 
WITH 


416 PICTURES FREE! 


| NEW! DIFFERENT! BEAUTIFUL! 
For the first time — sensational picture 
of your favorite movie stars in professions! 
high tees | finish. Special super-duper offer 


20 for 25¢ * 50 for 50¢ * 120 for $1 
FREE CATALOG with 416 PicTURES 
ae SE OF STARS with your order 


DeLUXE PHOTO SERVICE, Dept. 4! 
Box 947, Church St. Annex, New York 6, M.¥. 





International Language 


A tourist in Germany “asked a native 
the difference between an optimist and 
a pessimist. 

“That’s easy,” replied the German. 
‘The pessimist is studying Russian and 
the optimist is studying English.” 


Bona Venture 


New Flavor 


“What flavors of ice cream do you 
have?” asked the customer. The pretty 
waitress answered in a hoarse whisper, 
“Vanilla, strawberry and chocolate.” 

Trying to be sympathetic he said, 
“You got laryngitis?” 

“No,” she replied with an effort, “just 
vanilla, strawberry and chocolate.” 


Great Northern Goat 


Fog City 
While working on a film location in 
America recently, Richard Burton was 
telling his American friends about the 
glories of London. 
“What a city,” he said. “Where else 
in the world can you wake up and hear 


the birds cough?” 
World Digest, London 


Getting Warmer 


A woman drove ifto a filling station 
on a scorching hot August day and 
asked that a heater be installed in her 
Car. 

“Pardon me, ma’am,” said the sur- 
prised attendant, “but we're a little 
rushed right now. Wouldn't it be all 
right if we put it in tomorrow?” 

“No, sir!” said the customer em- 
phatically. “I want it installed quickly. 
Last Christmas my uncle gave me 
money to buy a heater. I've just re- 
ceived a telegram; he’s on the way to 
visit us!” 


As You Like it 


The patient complained bitterly, 
“Five dollars is an awful lot of money 
for pulling a tooth—just two seconds’ 
work.” 

“Well,” replied the dentist consoling- 
ly, “if you wish, I can pull it very 


” 
slowly. 
Kansas City Star 


Right! 
Teacher: “Johnny, give me two pro- 
nouns.” 
Johnny (not paying the slightest at- 
tention): “Who? Me?” 
Teacher: “That’s right.” 


American Farm Youth 


B-b-bravo! 


“When I was once in danger from 
a lion,” said the big-game hunter, “I 
tried sitting down and staring at him, 
as I had lost my gun. The lion didn’t 
even touch me.” 

“Strange! How do you explain that?” 

“Well,” mused the hunter, “it must 
have been because I was sitting on a 


high branch of a tall tree.” 
Tit-Bits, London 


Rockets Away! 


Two workers in the perfume industry 
were worriedly discussing their future. 

“We soon will be facing a new crisis,” 
moaned one disconsolately. 

“How is that?” asked the other. 

“Well, tell me, how are perfumes go- 
ing to get through to men when every- 


body wears a space helmet?” 
Hi-Court 


Economics 


A speaker on farm management, ac- 
cording to a story Dr. Timm of Texas 
A & M tells, had belabored an audience 
of farmers at much length with wise 
advice. When at last he sat down, the 
chairman summed up: “What the 
speaker has said to us is very- plain. If 
our outgo exceeds our income the up- 
keep will be our downfall.” 


Farm Journal 
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Get on the List! 


Be sure you are on your 
teacher's list to receive 
Worid Week every week. 
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Huh! 


A famous rodeo performer from 
Wyoming visiting a Texas ranch was 
invited to test one of the local broncos. 
He hadn’t been on the horse a full sec- * 
ond before he found himself flying 
through the air. “Man,” he panted, 
“these Texas horses sure can buck.” 

“He didn’t buck,” commented a local 
cow hand. “That cayuse was merely 
hiccupping.” 


Assembler 


Self-detection 

Walking toward his car parked halt 
a block away, a motorist saw it sud 
denly pull out from the curb and go 
speeding up the street with two men 
in it. The owner yanked a notebook 
from his pocket, made a notation, hailed 
a passing motorcycle cop and reported 
excitedly: “Somebody just stole my car! 
But,” he added proudly, “I got his 
license number.” 


Philnews 








“There’s no stopping Melvin’s serve after 
he’s had an energy-packed RC!” 





YES, RC MAKES YOU FEEL LIKE NEW! 
Two full glasses in the BIG bottle! 
Enjoy a frosty RC today! 





The big news is ARROW MERE-LAN! 
The knitted sport shirt everybody wants! 





Mere-lan is a brand-new Arrow Choose from 4 exciting models on _ ground. It’s smart looking, for sure, 
“Grad” Shirt! It’s handsomely white or heather ground. Long or and priced at only $3.50 for short 
styled, with a soft-as-cashmere feel short sleeves. sleeves and $3.95 for long sleeves. 
; you ever The Mere-lan pictured below is Scoop the group today, and get 
a Scandinavian pattern on a white yourself a new Arrow “Grad” 

Mere-lan! “Grad” sizes 14 to 20. 


... the smoothest shirt 
slipped on! 
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Scandinavian 
pattern. Short 
sleeves $3.50; 
long sleeves 
$3.95. 


Turtle-neck ; 
long sleeves 
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Current Affairs Diagnostic Test 


Social studies teachers often tell us: “When I face 
a new class in, the fall, I wish I had a quick way of 
sizing up the students’ general background in world 
and national affairs. That would help me to know what 
areas of current affairs I should stress with particular 
students—and I could also tell which boys and girls 
are well informed on certain subjects and could help 
prepare and lead class discussions.” 

World Week's new diagnostic testing program will 
help you meet this need. 

A three-page current affairs test will appear in the 
September 22 issue. It will cover the main trends and 
problems in U. S. and world developments during the 
past year. The questions will not be directly related 
to specific content of World Week, but will give an 
all-around impression of the student’s general knowl- 
edge and understanding of today’s world. 


The test is prepared under the supervision ,of Dr. 
J]. Wayne Wrightstone, Director of the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, Board of Education, New York City, 
well-known specialist in educational testing. 

Teachers are invited to submit scores of their class 
members not later than October 11. The results will be 
tabulated to determine national norms, which will be 
published in World Week as soon as available. 


PROGRESS TESTING 


World Week will continue to publish its regular four- 
page Semester Review Test near the close of each 
semester. The students’ achievement in the semester 
test, compared with their “pre-test” in the September 
22 issue, will provide the teacher with a valuable guide 
to the progress of the class in study of current affairs. 


Lesson Plan on INDO-CHINA unit 


and other suggestions for use of this issue 


IN THIS ISSUE— 


The following materials in the Student 
Edition are especially recommended for 
these class purposes: 

World History: “Newsmakers” (“An- 
gel of Dienbienphu”), p. 6; news pages, 
pp. 7-10; Unit on Indo-China, especially 
pp. 12-13 and 16-17; crossword puzzle 
on world leaders, p. 28. 

World Geography: cover map; news 
pages, pp. 7-10; Indo-China unit, espe- 
cially “Viet Nam as I Knew It,” pp. 
14-15. 

American History: Congress review, 
p. 11; Indo-China unit, especially pp. 
16-17; Lewis and Clark 150th anniver- 
sary, pp. 18-19. 

Civics, Citizenship, Problems of De- 
mocracy: Congress review, p. 11; p. 17 
of Indo-China unit; “Good Citizens at 
Work,” pp. 20-21. 

Current Affairs: “Newsmakers,” p. 
6; “Quick Look at the News,” p. 7; 
“World News Review,” pp. 8-10; “Re- 
view of Congress,” p. 11; pp. 12 and 
17 of Indo-China unit. 





a ee 
NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
Dr. John W. Studebaker, Vice-President of Scholastic Magazines, 


Guidance, Life- Adjustment: “Ask Gay 
Head,” p. 22; “How Would You Solve 
It?,” p. 22; “Career Club,” p. 24; “Fun 
with Food,” p. 36. 


Using World Week 


The Teacher Edition pages, which 
are wrapped around your desk copy of 
each issue of World Week, provide a 
guide to the content and purposes of 
the particular issue. Many teachers save 
time by skim-reading the Teacher Edi- 
tion section as soon as the copies of 
World Week arrive. This enables them 
to see which features may be adapted 
for immediate class use and which 
might be postponed for use at a general 
current affairs discussion period or 
with subject matter to be dealt with 
later in the term. 


Suggestions for Getting 
Organized 

1. When your copy of the Scholastic 
News Map arrives, tape it to the black- 


board or mount it on a board or stiff 
cardboard. Assign students to keep the 
panels up-to-date. 

2. Set up a class bulletin board. As- 
sign rotating groups to be responsible 
for keeping it up-to-date. Divide the 
board into different world areas with 
different groups of students responsible 
for those areas of news. 

8. Show your class the scrapbooks 
completed by former students, as a 
quide for building scrapbooks this term. 
Scrapbooks could include pictures, car- 
toons, news articles, charts, etc. 

4: Post a weekly schedule of radio 
and TV programs, listing forums, news 
commentators, and other desirable fea- 
tures. Make rotating committees respon- 
sible for keeping the class posted on 
these programs. 

5. Use a closet shelf or corner of the 
room for the class reference library. 
Reference materials could include, 
among others, a world atlas, almanac, 
history and geography texts, and maga- 
zines contributed by students. 

(Continued on next page) 


ACHIEVEMENT KEYS 


These handsome, gold-filled emblems 


Chairman ¢ Dr. Hobart M. Corning, Supt. of Schools, Washing- 
ton, D. C. * Dr. Henry H. Hill, President, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. ¢ Right Rev. Msgr. Frederick 
G. Hochwalt, Director of the Department of Education, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. © Dr. Herold 
C. Hunt, Professor of Education, Harvard University ® Dr. Lloyd 
S. Michael, Supt., Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illi- 
nois ©® Dr. Mark C. Schinnerer, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio ©¢ Dr. Dean M. Schweickhard, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, $t. Paul, Minnesota. 











(shown here full-size) come in two de- 
signs: as lapel buttons, for boys; and 
as bracelet or necklace charms, for 
girls. Two keys are sent on request to 
each teacher with 10 or more class- 
room subscriptions. You can award the 
keys as you see fit in your own class. 
These incentive-builders spur students 
to their best efforts, and make a valued 
award for scholastic achievement. 
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Summer News Review (pp. 8-11) 


Procedure 
Have students open World Week to 
pages 849. Give them a few minutes to 
try to identify the personalities and 
events associated with each of the 
tures and After completing 
the “known items, tl 
the answers on page 10. The 
and interest of the class will dete 
the amount of time spent on the 
before ( 


n be 


> pic- 
cartoons 
have i¢ class read 
maturity 
rmine 
news 
items and the issues ngress 
The entire class 
study of the materials on pages 8-11, 
or different groups can be assigned to 
cover the items in class and be responsi 
ble for reporting on them to the rest 
of the class. 

As a lesson application, have students 
indicate whether or not they think the 
selection of topics by World Week's 
editors was well chosen. What topics 
does the class think should have been 
added to those already listed? (Bear in 
mind that some topics are treated else- 
where in the issue.) 

How good a legislative 
by the 83rd Congress? 


assigned the 


job was done 





Unit: INDO-CHINA (pp. 12-17) 


Central Concept 

Nationalism, in Indo-China, helped 
bring about the fall of France’s empire 
in Southeast Asia, but opened the door 
to communist infiltration and conquest. 
The U.S. now faces the problem of how 
to save the rest of free Asia from the 
southward advance of the Iron Curtain. 


Contents 

1. Cover map, showing the advance 
of the Iron Curtain across Asia, 1945- 
54; and the recent territorial settlement 
in Indo-China. 

2. Page 12: 
Background to the-Indo-China’ war. 

3. Page 13: The truce terms at the 
Geneva Conference are summed up 
and weighed. 

4. Pages 14-15: A Viet Namese tells 
about his country and its everyday life. 

5. Page 16: An over-view of U.S.- 
Asia relations in text and drawings. 

6 Page 17: The importance of South- 
east Asia to the world. What the U.S. 
faces in the fight for freedom in Asia. 

See also “Newsmakers,” p. 6, on visit 


Indo-China’s _ history. 





> What’s Ahead & 


Units in the se 





Tentative schedule of World Week unit subjects 


This summer’s events in Indo-China (see unit in this week’s Stu- 
dent Edition) have turned the world’s attention to the fast-changing 
lands of the Far East. No single unit could do justice to this vast stage 
of action with its deep significance for the history of our time. There- 
fore, World Week will bring you a series of units on the major regions 
of East Asia. In the list below, each of these units is identified by the 
words “East Asia” followed by a numeral. 

Units in the series on communism (described on page 4-T) are 
identified by the word “Communism” followed by a numeral! 

To assure you of timely articles, we will make changes or substi- 
tutions in this list of unit subjects when the spotlight of world atten- 
tion shifts to a new problem or a new region. 


This issue: INDO-CHINA—Will the Reds grab all of it? (East Asia No. 1) 
Sept. 22: GERMANY—Will it dominate Europe? 

Sept. 29: YOUR KEY TO UNDERSTANDING WORLD NEWS 

Oct. 6: RED CHINA—Can we “co-exist” with Mao? (East Asia No. 2) 
Oct. 13: GUATEMALA—Are the Reds really defeated? 

Oct. 20: HOW COMMUNISM BEGAN (Communism No. 1) 

Oct. 27: CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION—Will Republicans keep control? 
Nov. 3: THAILAND-MALAYA-BURMA—Next for Red conquest? (East Asia No. 3) 
Nov. 10: RUSSIA and her satellites (Communism No. 2) 

Nov. 17: FRANCE—Twilight of a great power? 

Dec. 1: KOREA—Will Rhee start a war? (East Asia No. 4) 

Dec. 8: HOUSING for today and tomorrow 

Jan. 5: COMMUNIST PARTY round the world (Communism No. 3) 

Jan. 12: JAPAN—Can it stay free? (East Asia No. 5) 

Jan. 19: ATOMIC ENERGY—Force for peace or war? 


ond semester will include: How the U. 5S. 
with the Communist menace (Communism No, 4); the Philippines, 
India-Pakistan, Indonesia (East Asia series), CONGRESS AT WORK, 
Middle Eastern troubles, Britain, southern Africa, French North Africa, 
Canada, Latin America, 10th anniversary of the U. N., world food and 
population, world trade problems. 


deals 














of Mlle. Genevieve de Galard-Terraube 
to the U. S. 


Assignments 

Divide the written assignments among 
various groups. Make the reading com- 
pulsory for the whole class in order to 
have a common background of facts. 

1. Page 12: (1) Which countries 
make up Indo-China? In what part of 
Asia is Indo-China? (2) State briefly 
the part of each of the following in the 
Indo-China war: Ho Chi Minh, Viet 
Minh, Bao Dai, Red China, Pierre Men- 
des-France, U.S. 

2. Page 13: (1) Summarize the truce 
terms at Geneva. (2) In what ways did 
the free world gain from the truce 
terms? lose? 

3. Pages 16-17: (1) In what ways 
has the attitude of the U.S. toward Asia 
changed between 1800-1954? (2) What 
makes Southeast Asia important in Asia? 
(3) In what ways has the U.S. tried to 
halt the “march of communism” in 
Asia? 

4. Pages 14-15: (1) Mention three 
ways in which life in Indo-China dif- 
fers from life in the U.S. (2) Give 
evidence to prove that living standards 
in Indo-China are lower, in general, 
than those in the U.S. @ 


INDO-CHINA WAR and U.S.-ASIA 
RELATIONS (pp. 12-13, 16-17) 


Procedure 

Before getting the class into active 
discussion on the Indo-China situation, 
it would be wise to make sure that they 
have a grasp of geographic facts in- 
volved. Have the class interpret the 
cover map. A map of Asia, if available, 
should be on the board. Call on students 
to indicate the- countries which have 
fallen to the Reds and those which are 
still free. 

Write on the blackboard: Ho Chi 
Minh, Viet Minh, Viet Nam, Laos, and 
other names likely to come up in dis- 
cussion. Have students identify each. 
Call on students to give the background 
facts.of the Indo-China war, integrating 
the names on the board with their pre- 
sentment of the facts. When the back- 
ground has been established, turn to 
the truce terms on page 13. Integrate 
map work with the discussion. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What do you think of the charge 
that “the truce terms were a sell-out to 
the Reds”? If you were Pierre Mendes- 
France, how would you justify your ac- 
cepting the truce settlement? 

2. Some said that the Geneva settle- 
ment was no victory for the free world; 
that it may turn out to be a disastrous 
defeat. What reasoning prompted such 
a statement? How do you feel about it? 

3. What difference does it make to 














the U.S. whether or not Southeast Asia 
falls to the Communists? 

4. Do you think the U.S. should have 
taken a more active part in the Indo- 
China war? Why or why not? 

5. Have students interpret the car- 
toon on page 17. Tie it up with the 
suggested plan for building “PATO.” 
Activities 

1. Students can bring to class car- 
toons, news items, etc., on the Indo- 
China war. The lesson can grow out of 
these materials, 

2. As a lesson summary, have the 
class write editorials on the Indo-China 
war as they might have appeared in 
French, American, and Communist 
newspapers. 

3. Part of the lesson could include 
a five-minute panel discussion by a 
group of bright students on the prob- 
lem of keeping Asia free and evaluating 
the Indo-China situation. 

4. Assign students to keep the news 
panels of the Scholastic News Map up- 
to-date. Other students can bring in 
clippings for the class bulletin board. 
Building a scrapbook for the term can 
grow out of the discussions in class. 


VIET NAM AS | KNEW IT (pp. 14-15) 


Procedure 

This article is of great value in learn- 
ing about the geography and people of 
other lands. 

Motivate the lesson by a “picture de- 
tective” approach. Have the class study 
the pictures on pages 14-15 to get the 
facts about life and living conditions in 
Indo-China. After five minutes or so, 
call on students to summarize their find- 
ings. Have the class locate Indo-China 
on the cover map with reference to its 
place in Asia and then to Florida and 
the Panama Canal, 


Discussion Questions 


1. If you were a tourist in Indo- 
China, what questions would you ask 
of the people in the pictures? What 
answers would you expect? 

2. Suppose you had been invited to 
visit the home of a Viet Namese. What 
would it look like? If you were in a 
typical village in Viet Nam, how would 
the street scene differ from an average 
American town? How do you explain 
the differences? 

3. What evidence would you see that 
the living standards of the Viet Namese 
are lower than those of average Amer- 


icans? 


Activity 

Divide the class into two groups. 
One group can write a page in an imag- 
inary diary as an American tourist in 
Indo-China. The other group writes as 
an Indo-Chinese visiting in the U.S. 








Good Citizenship (pp. 20-21) 


In pictures and text, this article points 
out the countless ways American teen- 
agers are practicing good citizenship. 
This section can be used as a guide for 
similar projects by your own students. 
Call their attention to World Week's 
“Award for American Citizenship.” 


Lewis and Clark (pp. 18-19) 


Many cities and towns along the 
Lewis and Clark route are making plans 
to honor this great exploring expedition, 
which took place 150 years ago. Classes 
in American history can readily use this 
article in the study of the Jefferson Ad- 
ministration. 


READ CAVALCADE! 


LITERARY CAVALCADE, a month- 
ly Scholastic Magazine presenting out- 
standing examples cf current writing, is 
available at special combination rates 
with World Week. World Week alone 
is 55 cents per semester, $1.10 per 
school year. Cavalcade alone is 50 cents 
per semester, $1.00 per school year. 
Your students can have both magazines 
for 80 cents per semester, $1.60 per 
school year. 

Each issue of Cavalcade helps to 
build literary appreciation, and assists 
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SCHOLASTIC 
WRITING AWARDS 


The Scholastic Writing Awards 
for 1955, both Junior and Senior 
Divisions, will be co-sponsored by 
the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, 
leading manufacturers of writing 
equipment. The Sheaffer Company 
will provide cash prizes for the gen- 
eral classifications of the awards, 
and also special awards of “Snorkel” 
fountain pens. Complete Rules and 
Information for the 1955 Awards 
are now available. Closing date for 
entries will be March 1, 1955. 











in developing sound moral values and 
good critical judgment. 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 26 

I. Make Your Own Map: 1 and 2; 
(Laos and Cambodia adjoin Thailand); 
$-shade north part of Viet Nam; 4-south; 
& (equator is line marked 0 degrees); 6- 
(Hanoi is in north part of Viet Nam and 
Saigon in south part); 7-700 miles. 

Il. When Did It Happen?: 2, 1, 4, 3. 

III. Match Them Up: b, d, a, e, c. 

IV. Fact or Opinion?: 1-F; 2-O; 3-F; 
4-O; 5-T. 

V. Read the Graphs: 1-T; 
5-NS. 


TEACHERS 


2-T; 3-T; 4-F; 





Germany 


Sept. 22 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Germany at a Glance, 
1954, free; Economic Facts on Ger- 
many, 1954, free; Gérman American 
Trade Promotion Office, 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 1, N. Y. Germany (Fo- 
cus Vol. 3, No. 1), 1952, 10¢, American 
Geographical Society, Broadway at 
156th Street, New York 32, N. Y. A 
Pocket Guide to Germany, 1952, 25¢; 
East Germany Under Soviet Control, 
1952, 35¢; Young Germany: Appren- 
tice to Democracy, 1951, 35¢; Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

BOOKS: Germany, by Elsa R. Berner, 
$1.75 (Holiday, 1951). The Ark, by 
Margot Benary-Isbert, fiction, $2.50 
(Harcourt, 1953). 

ARTICLES: “Germany” (special is- 
sue), Life, May 10, 1954. “Germans: 
Their Cause and Cure,” by M. Mayer, 
Harper's, Dec., 1953; Jan., 1954; Feb., 
1954. “Berlin and the Future of Eu- 
rope,” by V. M. Dean, Foreign Policy 
Bulletin, March 1, 1954. “How the 
Nationalists Challenge Adenauer,” by 
M. S. Handler, N. Y. Times Magazine, 
June 20, 1954. “Pseudo-Sovereignty,” 
Time, April 5, 1954. “Memo from Ger- 





many; Men and Guns, but No Army,” 
U.S. News & World Report, March 19, 
1954. “What Is This New German 
Army?” by D. Cook & A. von dem 
Bussche, Saturday Evening Post, July 
3, 1954. “Comeback in the West,” 
Time, Feb. 15, 1954. 

FILMS: Germany, 27 minutes, sale, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film 
Dept., 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Industrial and rebuild- 
ing programs of West Germany today. 
This Is the Saar, 18 minutes, sale or 
rent, Research Survey, Inc., 8 West 
40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. People 
and industries of the Saar Basin; their 
importance to economy and peace of 
Europe. Glimpses of Picturesque Ger- 
many, 25 minutes, sale or rent, Films 
of the Nations Distributors, Inc., 62 
West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Festivals along the Rhine, in the Black 
Forests, and Bavaria. 

FILMSTRIPS: Germany, 37 frames, 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 
4lst Street, New York 17, N. Y. Story 
of a farm family near Wiesbaden, Ger- 
many. Germany Divided, 53 frames, 
New York Times, Office of Educational 
Activities, 229 West 43rd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. German history since 
1870; problems of present day. 
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The Teen Age Book Club makes it easy to interest young 
people in good reading by providing a wide range of 25¢ and TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
QnA : os ; a 4 . . ; 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
35¢ pocket-size books chosen for literary merit and youth 
3 . F ‘ : . Please send without cost or obliga- 

appeal by a committee of young people’s reading experts. tion complete information and ma- 

- , é ? - A “Sy 3 . terials for starting a TAB Club, 
Books are offered for every reading interest—historical novels, including a sample book. 
romances, sports, humor, classics, dog and horse stories, biog- 
raphy, mysteries, short story collections and other categories. 





School 
FREE DIVIDENDS For every four books purchased, students 
R . , “4 . Address 
receive their choice of one book free. 











City 


FREE MATERIALS Everything you need to start and operate a 
Club is supplied free—Instruction Manual, Membership Record 
Chart, a handsome.poster for your classroom wall, monthly ee Sook oo 


TAB News with reviews of coming books, and a sample book. k N.Y 
For your free kit and full information, mail coupon today. 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





